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ABSTRACT 

The project's purpose was to develop a Grade 1-12 
curriculum to assist students in dealing with knowledge^ attitudes^ 
and behaviors involved in: the constructive control of aggression^ 
Approximately 1^870 public and parochial students participated in 
piloting thecurriculum. Staff from the Lakewood City Schools and The 
Educational Research Council of Americar together with outside 
consu].tants^ worked cooperatively in developing a curriculum for 
two-level elementary, middle and high school. Control and 
experimental classes were established for piloting the curriculum 
according to a detailed evalua'cion plan* Students and teachers were 
pre- and post-tested with knoiiledge and attitude measures. 
Experimental students showed significant growth on kiiowledge tests 
with significant differences resulting on the attitude measures among 
students at the middle and high school levels, and positive trends 
evident at the elementciry level. In addition, experimental teachers 
showed grow'^h in causa, thinking. Revised editions of the curriculum 
were developed on the l.asis of feedback from students, teachers, * 
experts who critiqued \ he curriculum and data analysis. Reaction to 
the project on the locr^l, statewide, and national level justifies 
further dissemination, with continued research on effectiveness, and 
ongoing revision, (Author) 
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OHIO DEPARTMEINT OF EDUCATION 



SUBWfT m TRiri iCATF. 



ESEA TITLE 111 
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Columbus, Ol^io ^i3212 

BASIC DATA FORM 2 
Due Date: Au^^ust 1 or ninety (90) days following £;rant temiinatlon, whichever occurs first 



SECTION A~ GENERAL INFORMATION ''Developing Curricula for the Educatibn of Youth 



PROJECT TITLE Meeting Modern Problems - Tlie 
Constructive Control of Aggressive Behavioi:" 


PROJECT 

NUMBER 45-69-024-4 


Applicant A^^ncy 

Lakewood Board of Educatio) 


Address (complete) 

1470 Warren Road 
1 Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
County Cuyahoga 


Name of Project Director 
Dr. Theodore A, Buerger 


Address (complete) 

1470 Warren Road • 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 


Telephone Number 

579-4201 

Area Code 

216 


Superintendent 
Dr. Robert C Cawrse 


Address (ccmplete) 

1470 Warren Rd. ' 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 


Telephone Number 
579-4092 

Area Code 
216 


Signature of Superinterident 


Date 

June 29, 1973 



SECTION SCHOOL POPULATION AND; PARTICIP/^TION DATA 



Enrollment Data on or Near 
the Previous October 1 


Number of Children 


Adults 


Staff 
Receiving 
Inservice 
Training 


Total 


Pre- 
Kinder- . 
Garten 


Ktnder- 
Garten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-12 


1. Totaf Enrollment 
of School 
District(s) 
Served by Title 
IK Project 


Public 


8,750 


8,800 


51,900 


53,700 


' • *: 

: J 


■ 

123,150 


Nonpublic 








2^057 


2,057' 


2. Total Enrollment 
cf Schools 
Served by 
Title 111 
Project 


Public 


1,290 


1, 317 


8,900 


8,650 


20,157 


Nonpublic 








2,057 




J 


2,057 


3- F'ersons Directly 
Participating in 
the Title III 
Project 


Public 








400 




18 


418 


Nonpublic 


^ — ^ 
^ -J 






90 




4 


94 



4. Direct and Indirect Participation cf Students, Teachers and Counselors 



Type of School 


Direct Participation 


Indirect Participation 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Students 


Elemen- 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


Elemen- 
tary 


^lecon- 
dary 


Elemen- 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


Elemen- 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


Eli^men- 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


Public 1 


780 


50 


30 


12 


600 


75 


11 


12 






Nonpublic 


90 


12 


6 


4 


40 


5 


7 


4 







I 



American 



Numb er of Participants^ 
Percent of Ptjrlicipants 



100 



20% 



Indicin 
Amoficcin 



1% 



|::CT10N 0-U\\U\C, TARGLT F^OPULATION, AND RURAI./URBAN PARTICIPATION 

11^-3, n;rKi;i:)r.RGARiLr^ 
TIIKOUGH Al.ULT BV 
LTHNIC Cr^OUPS 



Oriental 
Afnorican 



1% 



Sncmisli surrvinicci 
American {Mexi- 
can, Pi!--rto Rican, 
Cuban clesccr,t) 



15 



3% 



Cauciisian 



387 



75% 



Oihcr 



?, PARTICIPANTS KEPOmTill IN 
I n-3, Pf^LKlNDEf^GAKTEN 

THROUGH! ADUi.T BV 
» TAfJGLl POPULATION 



Number of f^irtici pants 



Disaclvant'jced 



15 



Handicapped 



Early Ciiildhood 
Education 



Olfier-SpGcify 



3. PARTICIFAN'TS REPORTED IN 
B-3, PPt:KlMDLKGAkTF.M 

I THROUGH ADULT BY 
RURAL/UR^:- 



Rural 



Farm 



Non farm 



Standard Metropolitan Area 



• ^ Lov/ 
Socioeconomic 
Area 



Other 



Other Urban 



Low 
Socioeconomic 
Area 



Other 



Percent of Total 
NtrniLer Served 



6% 



4% 



6% 



10% 



74% 



SECTION n-^ PERSONNEL FOR ADMINISTRATION AND liVlPLErvlENTATION OF PROJECT 


1 

Type of Paid Personnel 

1- 


Project Staff Paid with 
Title 111 Funds 


Project Staff Not Paid with 
Title III Funds and Volunteers 


Full 
Time 


Part Tims 


Full Time 
Equivalent 


. Full 
Time 


F^art Time 


Full Time 
Eqi;)v'alcnt * 


Hal/ or 


Less than 
Ualf 


H'jff or 
^renter 


Lees than 
hnlt 


1. Adminisiralicn/ Supervision 




1 


4 


.90 









^ Teachers 

3. prekindergarten 
















g b. kindergarten 


















1 1 c. grades 1-6 


















1 

d. grades 7-12 (Writers involvec 


1 
















^ e. other H.S. Revision) 




3 


3 


2.8 










3. Subject nvatler specialists 

(Artists, scientists, etc, other 
^ than regular teachers) 








> 








1 — 


4, Tcchni'Jrians (audiovisual, etc.) 


i 
















m Pupil personnel v/orkers 
il (Guidance, counsciincr, testing, 
attendance and school social work) 


















m Health services personnel 
^ (Medical, dental, psychiatric) 










/ 








7. Researchers and evaluators 






. 3 


.35 










Planners and developers 


















g,. Disseminators (writers, 

m public relation personnel, etc.) 






3 


.60 










10. Other professionals 


















1^ Paraprdfcssionals (education 
ft aides, etcj 


















Other nonprofessionals 
J ^clerical, pupil transportation 
l\lL3od services; etc.) 


i 




1 


•1.3 











MAJOR PROGRAMS OR SERVICES 


Number of pupiis by grade level 
(public and nonpublic schools) 


Number of . 
ncnoublic 

school 

pupifs 


Number of 
adults 
(exclude staff 

receiving 
tr.-^inin.q and 
project staff 

members) 


Number of 
staff v.'ho 

received 
insc.a'ice 

training 


est 


Pre- 

Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Grades 1-6 


Grades 7-12 


A. Direct educative spp/ices 

(Teaching and aiding teaching) 
1. Basic skills , 










1) En^jish lan^'jage arts 


















2) Reading 


















. 3) Cultural 


















4) Social sciences/social 
studies 


















» 5) Natural science and 
matiiennatics 


















6) Other -specify 


















b. Nonremedia! (regular) & 
enrichment 




1) EnrJish lan,^uage arts 
(except reading) 


















2) Reading 


















3) Cultural 






(a) Foreign languages 
(classical 2t modem) 


















(b) Arts (music, 
theater, etc.) 


















4) Social sciences/ 
social studies 


















. 5) Natural sciences and 
mathematics 












(Rec 
or s 


2ived s 
abstitu 


tip 
te 


6) Other- specify — : 








490.^ 


90 




22 




B. Special education / * ^ 


f 






1. Handicapped V ) 


Exper it 


lental c 


lasses 


in "Th€ 


I New M4del Me, " 


the hi 


gh 


2. Gifted (_ 


school 


curr icu 


lum. 












C. Supporting services 

1. General administration 




of c;1.Tr3 


PS -hanes-... .Tnileaafi .. _ 


a. Information dissenrrination 


lodq in< 


posta 


ge, sta 


ff time 


etc. 






$1 


b. Other Secretarial 


Service 
















2. Instructional administration 






a. School wide direction and 
management 



















2*3 * Column is not applicable, since the end product of this project was cur 





^APl'-'" JULY 
' PP.O'jz^'^i HAS ^ 
TERMINATED * 


..J. N'j.Tibor of pi.'piis by grsde !gvc! 

(public and nonpublic schools) 


Nunnber bf . 
nonpublic 

schco! 

pupils 


Number of 
adults 
(exclude staff ■ 

receiving 
trr:inin,'^ and 
project stnff 
nicrvijcrs) 


Number of 
staff who • 
received 
inse.-^'ice 
training 


Total 
estimated 
cost 


Indicate per cent 

of PPr^H r^roTrm 

or service that 
is beinr; cor.tlnued 
without hederai runds 


Pro- 

iKindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Grades 1-6 


Grades 7-12 


\ 


': 
r 

: 

f 
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! . .! 
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1 . 






































\< ' - • - - - . — - - - - - . - J 




































































(Rec 
or s 


sived s 
ubstitu 


tipends ; 
te teachi 


] s consultants 
:rs were hired 


T 






, 490 


90 




22 ^ 


$900 


for them) ** 


t' 

Exper ir 






i: ■ : , . \ 


lental c 


lasses 


in *'Th6 


i New M4del Me, " 


the hi 






1 school 


curr icu 


lum. 




i 










i 
i 

J.Tnolndps nns-h nf sl.iri 


<^ t-anf^i=;,..^.Tni.l^^a.afi.. . 


i . .. ^ ...iir..-. " - r, - 


iodqin( 


U posta 


qe, sta 


ff time 


i, etc. 






$12,000 




] Servic 














8,500 






•i 



















" ^jMmx^mm ble . since the end product of this project was curricular materials. 
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SECTION E~ PERSONS SERVED BY TITLE HI PROJECT AND :ZST/IV;ATED COST (ContlnLJed) 



MAJOR PROGRAMS OR SERVICES 


Number of pupils by grace leve! 
(public r.nd nonpublic schoofi:) 


■ 

Number of 
nop-public 
School 
pupils- 


Number of 
adults. 
(e>'c?ude staff 

receiving: 
training and 
project staff 

members) 


Number of 
Stafi who 
received 
iiiser\'jce 
training 


Tota' 
estima: 
cost 


Pre- 
Kinderga rt3n 


Kinderg£,rten 


Grades 1-5 


Grades 7-12 


b. System v:\6o direction 3nd 
mapa?.ement 


















c. Instructional supervision 


















3. Program deveicpment 




, 








a. Research & development Sa 


laries : 


3-1/2 t: 


_me or 


greater 


, 3-less 


than 1/: 




' t ime 


$39,0 


b.. Planning Sa 


lar ies : 


1-1/2 t: 


,me or < 


irreater 


,4-less 


than 1/: 


' t ime 


18,8 


c. Evaluation 


lar iGS : 


3 evaluc 


iters . 


L/3 tim 


e equiv 


alent 




7,51 


d. Demonstration Consul tan 


ts , Fix4d Char 


lies, Su 




etc . 




13, 0( 



jl_Personne! development 

5. Sciicoi library resources and 
o:iier instructional materia; 
(except eouipmA^nt) 



a. Audiovisual materials 



b. Books, periodicals and 
other prin'tid materials 
(except tey.tbc!0'><s) 

6. Schoollibrary, audicvlsuTT 
& other media personnel 



3( 



7. Pupil services 



a. Guidance and counseling 



b. Testing 



c. School psychological 
services 



d. Attendance & school 
social v.'ork 



e. Health services 



f. Pupil transportation 



8. Capital outlay 



a. Sites and bui'din^s 



b. Equipm;ent 



1) Audiovisual 



2) ether instructional 
CGuioment 



3} Noninstructional 
equipment 




D. Improving classroom instruction: 
flexible scheduling, individual 
instruction, etc. 



F. Co mm u Qj^y J'^j^^ce ci^ pr rticipatiori_ 



Product iorr Expenses 



Prcbtotypej & 1st 



High .School Currjiculum 



- Est'O 



Revised Editions of 



8,50 



I 



TITLE III PROJECT AND :ZST(WATp:D COST (Continued) 

1 


COViPLETE CKLY IF 
PROJECT HAS ^ 
TEr^-v^lMATEO 


i\ Numb.^r of pupils by gracn leve! 
1 (public and nonpubfio school:;) 


Mumber of 
nonpublic 
School 
pjpiJs 


Number of 
adults 
(exx'uo'e Staff 

rcceivins 
training aii(j 
project staff 

mcfr.bors) 


Nurr-bGrof 
siaff who 
received 
inservice 
training 


Total 
estimated 
cost 


(ndicnto per cent 
of each prO:;ram 
or service that 
Is beinn continued 
{ witnout Federal Funds 


- 

Pre- 

, Kindor2art2n 






Grades 7-12 


1 


















1 




.... ... . 












. — 1 






lar ies : 


3-1/2 t: 


_me or 


ijreater 


, 3"- less 


than 1/: 


• time 


$39 , 000 


' .. ... ... 


tlaries : 


1-1/2 t; 


,me or ^ 


greater 


, 4-less 


than 1/: 


' t ime 


18,800 




lar ies : 


3. evalu^ 




L/3 tim 


e equiv 


alent 




7,500 




:bnsultan 


ts. Fixe 


id Char 


jes, Su 


pplies , 


etc • 




13^00 




t 

1 


! 1 









i 

. . „ _ 




300 
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Produc|bion Expc 



>enses - Est.) 
PrcLtotypej & 1st jkevisec Edition^ of 



8,5 00 



Hiih .SchoDl Currjiculura 



SECTION F - KtPLICATIOM A''J INTLREST 



According to your best information, list 

1. Jchool districts which have replicated to some degree components of 

the ESEA Title Ml project reported on this form. 

NAME ■ LOCATtON 



WiX lingboro M iddl e School 

,Bav Middle School 

Fremont Junior High School 

Groveport- M adison Junior High 
Crestview Junior High 



WillincT'boro, New Jersey 

Bay Village, Ohio 

Fremont , Ohio 

Groveport, Ohio 



(Additional schools appear on attached list) 



the number of school districts which have visited the ESEA Title Itl 
project reported on this form. 

a. Ohio 15 ' 

b. Other states 1 



3- the number of requests (corrcispondence or telephone) received for infor- 
mation and/or materials relating to the ESEA Title III project reported 
on this form Approximately 1,000 ^ } 
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!• School districts which have replicated to some degree components of 

the ESEA Title III project reported on this form, (Continuation list) 



NAME 



LOCATION 



Versailles Junior High 
Kettering Junior High 



Marietta Junior High 



Glenwood Junior High 



Laurence Junior High 



Jefferson Union 



St, James 



Olmsted Middle School 



Berea Junior High 



Buckeye Local 



Grandview Hts , Junior High 



Brookville Middle School 



Barrington Schools 



Korthmont Local 



Jackson Township 



Delran Schools 



Middletown City Schools 



Bowling Green City Schools 



Orinda Schools 



Greenville County Schools 



Lake Greenwood Project 

ERIC 



Versailles , Ohio 



Ketter ing , Oh io 



Marietta , Ohio 



Findlay , Ohio 



Trenton, New Jersey 



Dale City, California 



Lakewood, Oh io 



Olmsted Falls, Ohio 



Berea, Ohio 



Ashtabula , Ohio 



Grandview Hts . , Ohio 



Br ookv il le , Oh io 



Barrington, New Jersey 



Englewood , Oh io 



Jackson, New Jersey 



Delran , New Jersey 



Middletown , Ohio 



Bowl ing Green, Ohio 



Orinda , Califbrnia 



Greer, South Carolina 



Ninety Six, South Carolina 



1. School districts wliich have iroplicated to some degree components of 

the ESEA 'J'itle III project reported on this form* (Continuation list) 



NAME 



LOCATION 



Industrial School 



Va , Commonwealth University Project 
Glenview Community Church 



First Congregational Church 



Prince George District 



Springfield Local 



Southeastern Elementary School 



Bratenahl Local 



Chill icothe City Schools 



Cincinnati City Schools 



Columbus City Schools 



Hamilton City Schools 



Indian Lake Schools 



Middleburg Hgts . Junior High 



Tri Village District 



Perry Local Schools 



Piqua Schools 



Revere District 



Richfield Schools 



Northwestern Loca 1 



Beaver creek Local 



gf- ^.tsville Local 



ERLC 



8 



Oqden, Utah 



R ichmond , V ir g in ia 



Glenview^ Illinois 



Battle Creek, Mich, 



Prince George, British Columbia 



Akron, Ohio 



Be lie f onta ine , Oh io 



Bratenahl , Oh io 



Chill icothe , Ohio 



Cincinnati/ Ohio 



Co lumbu s , Oh io 



Hamilton , Oh io 



Indian Lake, Ohio 



Middleburg Hgts., Ohio 



Nev/ Mad i son. Oh i o 



Perry, Ohio 



Piqua, Ohio 



Bath, Ohio" 



Richf ield , Oh io 



Springfield, Ohio 



Xenia, Ohio 



Pettisville , Ohio 



4 



1. School districts which have replicated to some degree components of 

the ESEA Title III project reported on this form. (Continuation list) 

NAME LOCATION 



Can u on Local \ - Canto?i, Ohio 



New Philadelphia Schools New Philadelphia, Ohio 



Fairfield Schools Fairfield, Ohio 



North Bergen Schools North Bergen, New Jersey 

Mt, Vernon City Schools Mt J Vernon, Ohio 



United States Defense Command Richmond, Va. 
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SECTION A 



SUMMARY 



DEVELOPING CURRICULA FOR IHE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN MEETING 
MODERN PROBLEMS - THE CONSTRUCTIVE CONTROL OF AGGRESSIVE BEBIAVIOR 

June 30, 1969 - June -29, 197 3 



The project's purpose was to develop a first through twelfth grade 
curriculum for all students to assist them in dealing with knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior involved in the constructive control of aggres- 
sive behavior. A basic goal of the curriculum was to help students 
apply their knowledge in constructively resolving problems 'and frus- 
trations . 

Approximately 1,870 public and parochial students ' in grades one 
through twelve participated in the testing of the curriculum. Stu- 
dents were enrolled in schools in Lakewood, adjacent areas, and 
Toledo. 

The curriculum was developed cooperatively by staff from the 
Lakewood Public Schools and The Educational Research Council of 
America. Staff members worked at direction, coordination, a 
variety of phases of development, evaluation, editing, layout and 
design, and dissemination. 

A two-level elementary curriculum, a middle school-junior high 
school curriculum, and a high school curriculum were developed by 
the project. Developmental activities centered in the project of- 
fice at the Lakewood Board of Education Building. 

The development process was arduous and intricate. A "writing 
team" approach was used to develop materials for initial tryout in 
the classroom. Members of the ,team then rewrote tlae materials and 
developed a prototype edition of the curriculum. A detailed evalu- 
ation plan was followed as the prototype edition was piloted in 
classrooms . 

Classroom evaluation of the curriculum was a very significant 
phase of* project activities!. Control and experimental classrooms 
were established and both students and teachers were pre- and 
post-tested. Orientation and in-service meetings were held with 
exper imen ta 1 teacher s . 



ERIC 



Evaluation results at all levels were quite positive. Standard- 
ized instruments and tests developed by the staff wer- used to measure 
curricuJ.uni effectiveness. Experimental students showed significant 
grov/th on knowledge tests. Significant differences in attitude irieasures 
resulted at the middle school and high school levels, and positive 
trends were evident at the elementary level. 

Experimental teachers showed significant growth in causal thinking 
at the elementary and high school levels. 

Consultants with expertise in a wide variety of areas provided 
valuable input to the prototype and revised editions of the curriculum. 
The page by page revision of the prototype into a revised edition 
reflect considerable feedback from students and teachers, evaluation 
data, and experts who critiqued the curriculum. 

Dissemination of information about the curriculum was done through 
letters,. phone calls, brochures, articles in newspapers and journals, 
project presentations, and in-service workshops. The curriculum was 
well received locally, statewide, and nationally by educators at all 
levels . 

The success of this four year project justifies the recommendations 
that dissemination of information about the curriculum continue indefi- 
nitely, that arrangements be made to coninue making the curriculum avail- 
able to schools, that further research be done on its long term effec- 
tiveness, and that revision be considered within' two or three years. 
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SECTION B 



CONTEXT DESCRIPTION 



The Locale. 

— — — — • ■■ t 

I 

Lakev;ood, Ohio is a white suburban, bedroom community of about 
73,000, immediately adjacent to Cleveland on the west. The population 
is remaining relatively stable, since no land is available within the 
city for building, and it is bordered on one side by Lake Erie, and on 
the remaining sides by other municipalities. 

. I 

Once regarded as a wealthy suburb, Lakewood is now considered a 
middle-income community. Socio-economic level of the community would 
range from top and middle level management status to a variety of types 
of employment in service related and blue collar jobs. 

A number of other districts, both public and parochial, cooperated 
in the piloting of the curricular materials developed. These districts 
included students from urban, inner-city, urban-fringe, suburban, and 
rural settings. Students involved in the piloting came from a broad 
range of socio-economic levels. 



The School S ys tem 

The Lakewood Public Schools have approximately 11,000 enrolled 
in grades K-12 . The District is organized on a 5-3-4 plan which in- 
cludes ten elementary schools, three middle schools, and one senior 
high school. Each elementary scirool and middle school is under the 
direction of a principal who is responsible to the district superin- 
tendent. The 3700 student high school is divided into three houses, 
each of which has a house principal. Each house principal is responsi- 
ble to the high school principal who in turn is responsible to the 
district superintendent. P^r pupil expenditure for 1971-72 was $933.29. 

Needs Assessment l 

The 107th General Assembly of the State of Ohio in its regular 
1967-68 session recognized that in the area of health and family 
living the foremost problems of youth were: ( 1) difficulties in sexual 
adjustment, (2) alcohol, tobacco, and drug abuse, and (3) use of violence. 
It subsequently adopted House Resolution #78 which urged the inclusion 
in school curriculum of "health and family living education from Kinder- 
garten through High School." 
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In mid-1968. Dr. Martin Essex, Superintendent of the Ohio Depai^-tment 
of Educ^ation, requested the Educational Research Council of America 
(ERCA) , Cleveland, Ohio, to make a study of the curricular needs of 
Ohio Schools as they related to the social problems pinpointed by the 
legislature. The results of the survey f Family Life Education Survey) 
indicated that only a few school systems in Ohio offer systematic 
instruction related to aggressive conflict. Students appeared to re- 
ceive little help from schools in handling conflict-producing situations 
and almost no attention seemed to be given to helping students develop 
basic philosophic approaches which are needed to make constructive 
decisions . 



His tor ical Background 

"Developing Curricula for the Education of Youth in Meeting Modern 
Problems - The Constructive Control of Aggressive Behavior," began 
functioning as an ESEA Title III Project in June, 1959. 

The Lakewood Schools had become aware that Title III funds v/ere likely 
to be available for development of curriculum to fill the void shown in 
the Famil y Life Education Survey . An initial grant for 1959-70 was ap- 
plied for and received. Development was begun on a first through twelfth 
grade curriculum dealing with aggressive behavior. Three subsequent 
annual grants were applied for and obtained to complete development of 
the curriculum. 

Curriculum of this nature did not exist in the district prior to the 
inception of the project and no developmental v/ork had been done before 
that time. 

The theoretical approach in the curriculum is based on the causal 
approach to human behavior. Dr , Ralph H. Ojemann had pioneeered in this 
approach at The State University of Iowa and has further developed it at 
The Educational Research Council of America. 

The causal approach considers the interaction of motivating forces 
or needs, resources, and the immediate physical setting as producing a 
behavior. Short- and long-term consequences and alternative ways of 
responding are other significant features of the theory. 

Throughout the four years of the project, consultants from The • 
Educational Research Council of America worked with Lakewood staff members 
developing, testing, and revising the materials. 
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SECTION C 
PROGRAM EXPLANATION 



"Developing Curricula for the Education of Youth in Meeting Modern 
Problems - The Constructive Control of Aggressive Behavior" was a 
four year ESEA Title III Project to develop curricular materials. 
It will not be necessary for school systems to replicate the develop- 
mental process, since a product was the end result of the project 
activities. However, information contained in this section of the 
termination report will provide significant baclcground on the develop- 
mental process as well as tte product itself. 

Scope of the Program 

The purpose of the project was to develop curricula for all stu- 
dents in grades one through twelve. Curricula developed was to deal 
with the knowledge, attitudes, and behavior involved in the construc- 
tive control of aggressive behavior. The materials were intended to 
assist students in understanding hum^n motivations , the nature of 
frustrations, alternative responses to situations, and the nature of 
aggressive behavior. A basic goal of the curricula was to help stu- 
dents develop greater awareness and assist them to apply their knov/l- 
edge in resolving problems and frustrations. 

Approximately 1,870 students participated in pilot classes in 
which the curriculum was being taught. 1,595 of these students were 
enrolled in public schools and 275 were enrolled in parochial schools. 
Students ranged in age from six throui^ eighteen. Participants includ- 
ed 750 students in grades one through six, 520 students in grades seven 
and eight, and 600 students in grades nine through twelve. Students 
came from Lakewood public and parochial schools, public and parochial 
schools in surrounding areas, and public schools in the Toledo area. 



Per sonnel 

Lakewood Schools Project Staff 

Project Director - The director of the project devoted from five 
to ten percent of his time to overseeing project activities. He saw 
that deadlines were met, worked cooperatively with state level Title III 
officials, and provided on-going guidance and direction during the four 
years . 
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Project Coordina tor /Wr iter - This was a full-time position for 
the final three years of the project after having been a half-time 
assignment the first year. Duties included coordination of all 
phases of the development process. This entailed writing continua- 
tion applications, developing budgets, planning meetings with con- 
sultants and teachers, establishing test sites, seeing that dead- 
lines were established and met, maintaining liaison with the state 
department of education, the Educational Research Council of America, 
and the project evaluator, developing dissemination materials, partici- 
pating in dissemination activities, responding to inquiries about the 
curriculum, and contributing to the writing phase of the project- 

Project Writers - In most instances px^oject writers devoted full 
time to project activities. During the third year of the project, two 
half-time writers were employed to develop high school curriculum. The 
Writer's primary function was to develop objectives and curricular mater 
ials for classroom tryout. Following classroom usage, they rewrote- the 
materials on the basis of student and teacher response and statistical 
evaluation. The writers were also involved in researching the litera- 
ture in the field, meeting with outside consultants, disseminating 
information about the project, working with test site teachers, and a 
wide variety of other activi.ties. 

Lakewood staff who worked on curriculum development were selected 
on the basis of their background and experience working with children. 
Their potential as individuals capable of creating innovative curricu- 
lum through a group process was also a significant factor in their 
selection . 

The size of the Lakewood staff varied over the four-year period 
from the equivalent of two full-time persons the first year to the 
equivalent of four and one half full-time persons the third year. 

A full-time secretary was employed by the Lakewood staff during 
the final three years of the project. She worked half-time the first 
year, but clerical duties became such that her services were needed 
on a full-time basis. 

An outside evaluator was employed during the final two years of the 
project. She held .aph.D. and was the Director of Research at the 
Cleveland Guidance Center. 

A project designer from Ernst and Ernst was employed during the 
final year. He was responsible for the layout of the revised edition 
of the high school student book and designed the final project brochure. 
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Educational Research Council of America Staff 



Throughout the four years of the project, staff from the Child- 
Educational Psychology and Preventative Psychiatry Department of the 
Educational Research Council of America, worked closely with the ' 
Lakewood staff as consultants and writers. 

Director of Curricula for Youth Projects - The director devoted 
approximately ten percent of his time to the project. He provided 
guidance in the curriculum approach^ critiqued materials developed, 
maintained contacts with state officials, and added ongoing support 
to the development effort. 

Project Coordinator/Wr iter - Over the four years an individual 
devoted approximately fifty percent time to coordination and writing. 
Pie was responsible for maintaining a close relationship with the 
Lakewood staff and assigning council staff various duties in the 
development process. Further responsibilities included ongoing con- 
tacts at the state level, maintaining liaison with other departments 
at the council, training of Lakev;ood staff members, disseminating 
project information, contacting outside consultants, responding to 
inquiries about the curriculum, and contributing to the writing process. 

Project Consultants /Writers - Either one or two individuals worked 
half time in this capacity each year of the project. They provided 
needed research materials, contributed to the development of objectives, 
participatf=^d in the writing of curriculum, worked with test site teach- 
ers, and assisted in a variety of other project functions. 

Project Editor - All of the materials developed passed through the 
hands of an editor. She checked all copies for clarity and errors of 
any type . 

Project Designer - A council employee from the art department de- 
signed the layout for the elementary and middle school- junior high 
student books. He also assisted in the development of the initial proj- 
ect brochure. 

Project Evaluator - An individual devoted a small percentage of 
time each of the final three years of the project to evaluation of the 
curriculum. Contracting with the outside evaluator previously mentioned 
made it unnecessary to utilize a large amount of council personnel time 
for evaluation. 

Staff from the council were chosen on the basis of their expertise 
in various areas and on their potential for contributing to a project 
of this type. The number of council consultants and amount of time 
devoted to the project remained relatively consistent during the four 
years . 
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Procedure 



Or cran i zat iona 1 Details. 

The project was funded for a four year period — June 30, 1969, 
through June 29, 1973. This report gives a general overview of the ' 
four years and specific details cf activities during the fourth year. 

The developmental activities took place primarily in an office 
at the Lakewood Bdard of Education building. During the first two 
years staff worked in one large room. This arrangement was not too 
satisfactory and was remedied when remodeling of the room provided 
four separate offices in which to work. 

Developmental work also took place three summers in offices at 
the Educational Research Council of Anierica. For six weeks each 
summer; Lakwood staff and council staff worked together at the council 
developing new materials and revising existing units. 

Council staff came to Lakewood on ^ regular basis during the school 
year to vrark on curriculum development and also worked on the project 
in their offices. From time to time Lakewood staff met with council 
staff in the council facilities during the school year. 

The piloting of the curriculum took place in classrooms in Lcikewood, 
neighboring school systems, and Toledo. Special facilities in a school 
were not necessitated for testing the curriculum- Pilot classes, were 
held in traditional classrooms and open space settings. 

Lakewood and council staff worked closely throughout the four years 
and were constantly checking and reviewing the program- Weekly, 
monthly, and annual schedules were established, and progress reports 
were regularly made to officials at the state level. The major strategy 
change was a fourth year for the project when it was deemed impossible to 
write, test, and re-write the high school curriculum in one year's time. 

Periodic meetings were held with Title III officials from Columbus. 
At these meetings major decisions were made on such topics as copy- 
rights, deadlines, budgets, printing quantities, .and dissemination 
activities . 

Numerous in-service meetings were held with test site teachers. 
Individuals piloting the materials in their classrooms met with staff 
for a day prior to teaching the curriculum. The day was devoted to 
overviewing the curr iculum, discuss ing the approach, and getting the 
teachers actively involved in exercises simulating student activities. 
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Meetings with teachers also took place while they were teaching the 
curriculum. These meetings provided support and assistance to the 
teachers and served as a source of feedback for revision. In most 
cases the meetings took place outside of regular school time. If 
they were during school time, the project paid for the cost of sub- 
stitute teachers . 

Control classes were established to parallel each experimental 
class. However, the only meetings held with control teachers were 
to explain the testing procedures. 

Activities 

As stated previously, a first through twelfth grade curriculum 
was the end product of this project. This section of the report 
deals briefly with activities involved in testing the curriculum in. 
classrooms. The section that follovAS will go into a more detailed 
account of the development of the curricular materials. 

Classroom testing of the materials was a crucial feature of the 
development process. Much of the revision of the materials was based 
on the reaction obtained from students and teachers who had experienced 
the curriculum. 

Experimental and control classrooms were established at all levels. 
Students and teachers in both types of classrooms were pre- and post- 
tested to provide a basis for comparison.. The basic difference in the 
two groups was that the control teachers and students received no ex- 
posure to the . curriculum. 

Following the initial in-service meetings, exper iniental teachers 
used the prototype editions of the curriculum as part of their instruc- 
tional program for the day. Usually they taught the curriculum for 
thirty to forty minutes a day for a specified number of consecutive 
days. In some cases the curriculum was taught every other day or every 
other week. The time of day the materials were taught varied widely. 
Teachers avoided teaching the curriculum one day a week for an extended 
period of time due to loss of continuity and because of student atten- 
tion span. 

Generally the curriculum was taught in classroom groups that had 
been established prior to introduction of the project materials. 
Teacher-pupil ratios varied from one to fifteen students through one 
to thirty students. In most cases test classes were standard classroom 
size. Other than in group counseling settings, no special sized groups 
were established. 
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The wide variety of activities and teaching approaches in the 
curriculum served as the basic tool for motivating students • Exper- 
iences that lead to active involvement of students are suggested 
throughout all levels of the curriculum. These, activities proved to 
be quite adequate in maintaining student interest • Supplementary 
audio-visual items suggested in the teacher manuals provided another ' 
source for motivating students. 

Instructional Equipment and Materials 

L 

Development of the curriculum proved to be arduous as -well as excit- 
ing and challenging. It was anticipated that a first through 12th grade 
program would be developed over a three-year period. However, early in 
the project it became evident that a fourth year would be needed due to 
the intricate and time consuming pr^ocess involved. 

The Lakewood writing staff spent considerable time orienting itself 
to the causal approach to behavior when the project began in June, 1969. 
The Educational Research Council of America (ERC) provided causal back- 
ground and experiences which proved invaluable to the development pro- 
cess. Over the four-year development period as changes occurred in 
the Lakewood staff it was necessary to provide new staff members with 
orientation and background in the causal approach. 

For the most part, the development of all three levels of the 
curriculum — elementary, middle school-junior high and high school- 
followed essentially the same pattern. 

During the first year of developing each of the three curriculum 
levels" the Lakewood staff and personnel from ERC began by outlining 
desired goals and determining the order in which units were to be 
written. This same procedure v/as adhered to when writing specific 
educational objectives for each unit. Goals, units, and objectives 
were altered somewhat as the development process continued^ but most 
remained basically unchanged. 

The intent at each of the three curriculum levels was to develop 
an experiential model curriculum which would suggest a multitude of 
teaching techniques from which classroom instructors could tailor 
individual approaches to the curriculum. 

The staff determined that a "writing team" approach would be best 
in curriculum development with individual members responsible for writ- 
ing specific sections which the entire staff could critique as a whole. 
The team approach has certain drawbacks — individual sensitivities and 
individual creative talents vary and communication between personali- 
ties can become quite complicated. In addition, the development pro- 
cess moves more slowly than if the writing were done by one or two 

individuals. However, the end result is that the overall product con- 
Q Ins ideas, theories, concepts and activities that one or two writers 
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could not possibly have included. The "team approach" to developing cur- 
riculum is one of the more significant strengths of the materials. 



During the first year of developing curriculum, outside consultants 
provided valuable input. Project staff reviewed available literature 
in areas pertaining to the curriculum and made an additonal — but futile 
search for other similar curri^^ulum materials. 

Ultimately, the staff decided it was essential to meet with outside 
consultants to gain additional background. These consultants had ex- 
pertise in such areas as human behavior, vandalism, aggression, cur- 
riculum development, social work, law enforcement and community service. 
Their contributions are reflected throughout the curriculum. And, 
whenever possible, their expertise was shared with the Lakewood School 
System. 

Many of the student activities developed the first year were tried 
in selected classrooms. This provided invaluable student and teacher' 
feedback in the development of prototype editions of all'^three curricula. 

The second year at each level, the prototype editions were tested, 
evaluated and revised. At the conclusion of the second year a revised 
edition was published and made available to other school systems. 

Test sites for piloting the prototype edition were established in 
the spring of the first year of development at all three levels. In 
establishing test sites, a school person at the upper administrative 
level was contacted. The project was explained, citing what was needed 
from the test site and the benefits accruing to the site. In order to 
test the materials in a variety of settings, school systems were chosen 
on a basis of their similarities and differences to the Lakewood Schools. 

Once the system agreed to serve as a test center, teachers were 
selected to work in the project on an experimental or control basis. 
Prior to the use of curriculum in a classroom, orientation sessions 
were sctieduled to familiarize teachers with the cau^^al approach as 
well as with the curriculum materials themselves » In addition, a 
series of ongoing in-service and feedback sessions were held as the 
materials were being used, thu.v providing additional student-teacher 
input to the curriculum. 

. I 

Evaluation is a significant aspect of curriculum development and to 
this end a close working relationship was maintained with the project 
evaluator . Objective evaluation proved difficult in that there were 
few standardized instruments available to test a curriculum of this 
nature. The evaluator and the staff selected a number of appropriate 
standardized measures and developed a variety of tests to objectively 
evaluate the curriculum. In addition, subjective evaluation forms for 
teachers and students were developed. 
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The evaluator processed and analyzed the pre-, nd post~test data 
from teacher and student testing with the intent of providing curricula 
which would help both teachers and students grow. 



The evolvement of the curriculum from prototype to a revised edition 
involved a number of additional steps » Considerable time was spent re- 
writing the prototype and working with consultants and appropriate local 
personnel to critique the prototype edition. These critiques, the evalua- 
tion results, and feedback from students and experimental teachers formed 
the basis of the page-by-page development of a prototype edition into 
a revised edition now available to schools. 

Considerable time and effort were spent in typing final copy, edit- 
ing and proofreading it, as v;ell as doing layouts, art work, photo- 
graphy and laaking printing preparai: ions . Deadlines--although diffi- 
cult to meet"~"were an integral part of the development process in each 
of the above steps. 

The staff maintained close contact with the ESEA Title III office 
in Columbus during the development of curriculum at all levels. This 
contact included provj.ding them with ongoing progress reports, writing 
continuation applications, creating and maintaining a budget, and a 
v/ide variety of similar liaison activities. 

The development process involved a number of individuals from each 
of the three agencies involved in the project — The Lakewood Public 
Schools, The Educational Research Council of America, and The ESEA 
Title III Office of The Ohio Department of Education. Maintaining 
lines of commun icaticn amongst the three agencies was difficult at 
times. Hov^ever, due to the cooperative efforts of individuals from 
each of the agencies, the original curriculum development goals of 
the project were met. 

In addition to a first through twelfth grade curriculum, the proj-- 
ect developed two fifteen-minute tapes on vandalism to be used with 
the middle school-junior high curriculum. One tape is parents and 
the other is students discussing the topic with a moderator. The 
tapes, edited from two hour? of conversation, are available as sup- 
plementary items . 

A booklet entitled "Frustration Is" was also developed for use with 
the middle school- junior high curriculum. The series of cartoons was 
intended to be a discussion starter and to encourage students to do 
their own frustration illustrations. The booklet also is available as 
a supplementary teaching tool wi.th the curriculum. 
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The project purchased audio-visual equiiDment including a 16mni film 
projector, an 8 mm loop projector, a filmstrip projector, a three- 
speed record player, a reel type tape recorder, and a casette tape 
recorder • This equipment was used primarily in the project office 
to preview audio-visual materials that were being considered as ap- 
propriate to include as suggested supplemental materials to the cur- 
riculum. The equipment was also used extensively in dissemination 
activities • 

Hundredsof commercially produced films, filmstrips, film loops, 
records, and tapes were previewed by project staff. A thorough 
search was made for those items that would be most appropriate and 
complementary to the curriculum. Some excellent audio-visual items 
are available and information is included in the teacher manuals con- 
cerning ordering the items. Three mi.nute film loops, many of them 
animated, were found to be particularly effective with the curriculum • 

Most schools probably own additional films and filmstrips on human 
behavior that would be very effective for use with the curriculum. 
None of the audio-visual items were deemed absolutely essential to 
the success of the curriculum, but utilisation of them does enhance 
its effectiveness. 

Obviously, in the testing of the curriculum, none of the audio- 
visual items were used with control classes. 

Curriculum developed by the project is listed below and is avail- 
able for purchase from: 



Order Department 
Educational Research Council of America 



Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 



Grades 
Grades 
Grades 



1-3 
4-5 
4-5 



Teacher Manual 
Student Book 



Teacher Manual 



Dealing With Causes of Behavior 
Dealing with Causes of Behavior 
Dealing with causes of Behavior 



Middle 
Junior 



School 
High 



Student Book 



Teacher Manual 



ir 



II 



Dealing with Aggressive Behavior" 
Dealing with Aggressive Behavior" 



High School 
High School 



Teacher Manual 
Student Book 



n 



'The New Model Me" 
"The New Model Me" 
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Budcret 



Sources of funds for the development of the curriculum were as 
follows : 

Total federal support under ESEA Title III $388,»500 

Total federal support other than under KSEA ~0- 
Title III 

Total nonfederal support 30,000 (est,) 

Total project cost 418,500 

Total evaluation cost 17,000 

Annual grants of federal support for the project under ESEA 
Title III were; 



Grant I 1969-70 $72,866 

Grant II 1970-71 84,799 

Grant III 1971-72 126,498 

Grant IV 1972-73 104,337 (Est. expenditure) 



The nonfederal support for the project is a rough estimate of the 
contribution made by the local agency. This would include services 
performed by professional and non-professional personnel for which 
they were not paid by federal funds, furnished office space, use' of 
equipment owned by local education agency, utilities, and a variety 
of other items. 

Most costs incurred in the project were for development of cur- ' ' 
riculum. Slightly over $2,000 was spent for remodeling of local 
education agency office facilities and approximately $2,000 was ex- 
pended for rental of office space during three summers at the council. 
Other than that, federal monies expended went directly into some phase 
of the development process. 

The itemized list below gives approximate figures relating to the 
expenditure of $388,500 provided as federal support for the project 
under ESEA Title III. 
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^Personnel 

Fixed Charges 

Materials and Supplies 

Other ^ Services 

Travel and per diem 

Contracted services 

Equipment : 

Remodeling 

Rental of sumjner office space 
Miscellaneous 



$305,000 



27,000 
11.000 

11;000 
9;000 

7,500 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
10,000 



^Includes expenditure for personnel from Lakewood 
Public Schools and Educational Research Council of 
America for administration, coordination, develop- 
ment, evaluation, dissemination, and secretarial 
duties . 



More detailed information on the project budget can be obtained 
from The Lakewood Board of Education, 1470 Warren Road, Lakewood, 
Ohio 44107. 

Replication of the project developmental activities by another 
school system is highly unlikely. It is more likely that schools 
would utilize the product developed by the project, so per pupil 
costs were figured on that basis. 

Per pupil costs for copies of the curriculum was ^figured assuming 
that elementary and middle school- junior high materials would be used 
for more than one year v^ith each student. The cost per pupil in grades 
one through five is estdjnated at $.39 for the first year and about $.15 
per pupil for continuation. At the middle school-junior high level the 
cost per pupil for the first year would be $.35 and about $.34 per pupil 
for continuation. 

When this report was written, no prices were established for the 
high school curriculum. Quite likely the per pupil cost will be some- 
what higher, since the high school pupil books are lengthier and proba- 
bly would be used by a student for only one year. 

It is important to understand that the per pupil cost cited repre- 
sents expenditures for only the teacher manuals and student books. 
Additonal costs to a school system could include the recommended in- 
service training and some of the audio-visual materials suggested in 
the teacher manuals. An additional expenditure of $500 at each level 
would provide systems with an adequate library of films, filmstrips, 
film loops, and records to supplement the program. 
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Per pupil cost of this program compares very favorably v/ith normal 
per pupil costs of other programs. The cost of the teacher manuals 
and student books are minimal due to the development having been fi- 
nanced by federal funds. Per pupil costs for copies of the curricu- 
lum would be particularly favorable if the student books were used 
as a non -expendable item. , 



Cooperat ivc Efforts 



During the four years of the project many outside agencies co- 
operated with the project staff. In some cases the contacts were 
ongoing, while in others one meeting was held with agency repre- 
sentatives. 

Agencies provided information for the development process, 
assisted in implementation, and aided the dissemination effort. The 
relationships established made the agency more aware of the project's 
intent and in some cases assisted the agency in its program. 

The agencies listed cooperated with the project staff during this 
past year: 

The Educational Research Council of ZVmerica 

Drug Education Division of The State Department of Education 

The Lakewood Mental Health Clinic 

The Cleveland Public Library 

The Lakewood Public Library 

The Fairview Park Public Library 

Schooi of Library Science, Kent State University 

Department of Theoretical Foundations, Cleveland State University 
Cleveland Child Guidance Center 

Center for Humanistic Education, University of Massachusetts 
Center for Teaching about Peace and War, Wayne State^ Un ivers ity 
Department of Guidance and Counseling, Michigan State University \ 
Family Life Education Program, Toledo Public Schools 

Three staff members from the Educational Research Council of America 
worked closely with the Lakewood Staff throughout the year. They partici- 
pated in development and revision of the high school curriculum, pro- 
ject presentations, training- of project teachers, ' feedback meetings with 
teachers, statewide workshops on the elementary curriculum and securing 
consultants . 

Cooperative endeavors have continued with The Lakewood Mental Health 
Clinic. Orientation meetings were held with the clinic staff and they 
served as on-call consultants in the Lakewood elementary schools. 

Project staff worked throughout the year at statewide in-service 
workshops with staff from The Drug Education Division of The State 
n^ttartmont of Education. This cooperative venture was quie signifi- 
in the dissemination process. 



The other organizations listed provided input, helped in piloting 
curriculum, and assisted in disseminating information about the pro- 
ject. 

Local education agencies listed below were served by the project 
in that curricular materials developed were furnished for and taught 
in the school indicated. 



Lakewood 

Lakewood High School 
Emerson Middle School 
Harding Middle School 
Franklin Flementary School 
Garfield Elementary School 
Grant Elementary School 
Harrison Elementary School 
Hayes Elementary School 
Lincoln Elementary School 
Madison Elementary School 
McKinley Elementary School 
Roosevelt Elementary School 
Taft Elementary School 



Toledo 

DeVilbiss High School 
Libbey High School 
Spencer Sharpies High School 
Start High School 



Anthony Wayne (Lucas Co.l 
Anthony V7ayne High School 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn High School 



CJ.eveland Diocese (Rocky River) 
Magnificat High School 

East Cleveland ^ 

Shav7 High School 

Midviev; ( Lorain Co .) 
Midview High School 

Ohio Youth Commiss ion 

Cuyahoga Hills Boys' School 

Princeton (Cin c innati) 
Princeton High School 

Spr ingf ield (Lucas Co>) 

Springfield High School 

Washing ton fLucas Co,) 
Whitmer High School 



Cleveland Diocese f Lakewood) 
St. Edward High School 
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SECTION D 

EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND OUTCOMES 



Educators and laymen have become incroas ingly concerned with the 
accountability and evaluation of educational undertakings. A recent 
study has sliown that only a small percentage of curricular materials 
has undergone any testing and revision prior to classroom implementa- 
tion The curricula developed by this project has been extensively 
evaluated and revised. 

Evaluation of project activities has been an extremely significant 
phase of project effort during the four years. Initial objectives 
were developed with long range outcomes and developmental objectives 
were v/ritten for each continuation year. 

The foremost objective of this four-year project was to prepare 
curricular materials appropriate for all students to deal with the 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior involved in the constructive con- 
trol of aggressive behavior. Materials developed were intended to 
assist students in understanding human motivations, the nature of 
frustrations, alternative responses to situations, and the nature of 
aggressive behavior. The curriculum developed by the project was to 
help students develop a greater awareness and assist them to apply 
their knowledge in resolving problems and frustrations. 

Revised editions of the first through twelfth grade curriculum • 
that are available to school systems provide evidence of the attain- 
ment of this overall project objective. 

Evaluations of the Curriculum 



Complete reports of evaluation at the elementary and middle school- 
junior high levels were submitted in earlier continuation applications. 
However; the summary and conclusions of evaluative efforts at those levels 
are included in this document as Appendix A ar^d Appendix B. 

Curriculum evaluation efforts this past year were concentrated at 
the high school level. The complete high school evaluation report done 
by Dr. Sandra McPherson, Director of Research at The Cleveland Guidance 
renter, appears as Appendix C. 
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Projec t Activi t ics - Expectations and Results 



Favorable levels of attainment were anticipated in the project 
activities engaged in during this past year. In most cases tl'ie level 
of attainment for the activity was met. However, in a number of 
cases, the results of the activity exceeded what had been anticipated, 
and in some cases the hoped for results were not attained. 

It was anticipated that the results of the pre- and post-testing of 
students experiencing the high school curriculum would show positive 
trends. Growth in understanding the causal approach vjas expected, but 
there was some question about this occurring in the attitude tests 
administered. Analysis of the data indicates statistical significance 
in both these categories in the Toledo and Cleveland study. 

Consultants who critiqued the high school prototype reacted much 
more positively than had been anticipated. Their feeling was that it 
was relevent, much needed, and a significant contribution to a critical 
educational area. 

There was some concern about having a number of test sites over 100 
miles from Lakewood. It was felt that it would be difficult to co- 
ordinate the piloting, get materials back and forth, and generally 
maintain contact. Thanks to the cooperation of the staff of The Family 
Life Program of the Toledo schools , this arrangement worked much better 
than was anticipated. 

The elementary curriculum was ijnplemented in all ten Lakewood schools 
this past fall. The positive manner in which it v/as received by teachers, 
administrators, students, and parents exceeded our expectations. Build- 
ings which had not been involved in the piloting seem as enthusiastic 
about the curriculum as those who had used the curriculum in previous 
years. Parents seem pleased that their children were having the oppor- 
tunity to be involved with the curriculum and asked about having parent 
sessions discussing ^tHe theory so they could employ it. Children ap- 
peared to be enjoying the activities and indicated how the curriculum 
was helping them resolve daily problems. 

Positive response to the statewide and individual school workshops 
related to the curriculum was expected. However, participant evalua- 
tion of these workshops indicated that teachers a;nd administrators felt 
there was a vital need for the curricular materials and that they were 
keenliy enthusiastic about implementing the program. Requests for indi- 
vidual workshops, project presentations, and project visitations were 
anticipated as a result of the statewide workshops. However, the large 
amount of staff time that was devoted to this activity, as pointed out 
in Section E - "Dissemination,^' was not expected. 
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More reviews of the curriculum appeared in journals and magazines 
than in previous years. Project staff had planned to develop some 
dissemination items, but educational organizations and school systems 
v;here presentations and workshops were held added much in the area of 
published materials about the project. These items are also discussed 
in Section E - "Dissemination," 

Last year some project audio-visual items were loaned to other 
schools and agencies. This year the project staff responded to con- 
siderably more requests of this nature. Films, films trips, film loops, 
transparencies, tapes, and slides were loaned to numerous elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and parent groups. 

An activity not anticipated this past year v/as the February 1st and 
2nd visitation of the Valideition Team from the United States Office 
of Education, Much time and effort went into preparing for the visit. 
The staff was pleased to have the project score the maximum attainable 
100 points. The summary statement in the team's report read as follows: 

COMPLIANCE WITH CRITERIA AND CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Innovativenes s. ' , 

The most important innovative outcome of this project 
is a curriculum, with related materials, for helping 
pupils from first grade through high school understand ■ 
and deal with the causal factors in human behavior. 
It rates especially high on exportability , 

The basis of the rating is that these materials and 
activities are founded upon the basic needs of all 
human beings whether young or old. Further, they can 
be adopted for use elsewhere at relatively small cost 
in either dollars or staff time and effort. Thus, 
it is reasonable to conclude tliat they will be effective 
in other similar settings. 

B , Conclus ions and Recommendations by Team 

The validation team recommends that the Project be vali- 
dated and that a special effort be made at all levels, 
local, state, and national to make the curriculum material 
along with specific objectives for the training of teacher 
concerning their use, available to other school systems 
with similar educational goals. 
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The results of the validation were forwarded to the United States 
Office of J^ducation for further screening. Unfortunately they did not 
see fit to select the project to be represented at the Education Fair 
nor to provide additioncil funds for additional exposure. 

Evaluation results from the piloting of the high school curriculum, 
in the Special Study did not meet expectations. School setting, student 
turnover, attendance problems, and other variables contributed to not 
attaining the desired results. 

It was hoped that more staff time this past year could be spent in 
classroom observation at all levels, with emphasis at the high school 
level. High school classroom visits were made, but as happened in 
previous years, other .pro ject activities took priority over the hoped 
for* visitation time. 



Im pact of ESEA Title III Project 

. The Lakewood Public Schools has a Curriculum Advisory Council 
composed of administrators, teachers, la;^^aen, and students. Its function 
is to serve as a forum through which staff members, parents, students, 
and other interested citizens may offer ideas and suggestions for improve- 
ment of curriculum in the Lakewood Schools. 

On May 8, 1972, the Curriculum Advisory Council made the following 
recommendation to the Lakewood Board of Education: 



DEVELOP A K-12 PROGRAM OF PERSON AND GROUP RESPONSIBILITY 

Helping youth to become active and participating members of a 
democratic society requires the development of a sense of 
responsibility to themselves and to others within society. 
A sequential development of a new curriculum to teach person- 
al and group responsibility in and of itself or as an integral 
part of the existing social studies or humanities curriculum 
should be initiated. 

The Curriculum Advisory Council recommends j that : 

1. The behavioral sciences and humanities should be emphasized 
at all levels to aid in student self -discovery and social 
respons ibility . 

2. A causal approach in education be developed. 

3. A continuing program focusing on family life be a salient 
feature of the program and that 
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4. 



The Title III, ESEA program, "Constructive Control of 
Aggressive Behavior," be incorporated in any program 
developed • 



At a regularly scheduled board of education meeting on September 
11, 1972, the superintendent recommended to the board of education 
that the Personal and Group Responsibility Course of Study, which 
incorporated the curricular materials developed by this project, be- 
come an adopted part of the Lakewood School Curriculum. The board of 
education voted unanimous approval of his recommendation. 

Thus, the Lakewood Board of Education has adopted the mateirials 
developed by the project as part of the ongoing curriculum of The 
LakevTOod Public Schools. They will absorb the cost of maintaining 
the curriculum in the system. 

Comparative costs of development and continuing its use in the 
system are quite contrasting. \^ile the development process funded 
by Title III involved an expenditure of nearly $400,000.00, the cost 
of maintaining it in the program of the Lakewood Schools is relatively 
small. Additional student books will need to be purchased annually, 
but the only extra teacher manuals needed at the elementary and mid- 
dle school level will be for teachers using the program for the first 
time. 

The'project has been almost entirely developmental in scope, with 
a first through twelfth grade curriculum being the end product of the 
development process. Consequently, with the phasing-in of the curricu- 
lum, any objectives relating to development will, for the most part, 
become obsolete. 

The usual local efforts will be made to update and supplement these 
materials that are now a part of the ongoing curriculum. Teachers will 
be encouraged to become more knowledgeable about human behavior and the 
various approaches suggested in the materials. In-service in these 
areas will be offered as time and economic circumstances permit. 





SECTION E 



DISSEMINATION 



Disseminating information about materials developed by ESEA Title 
III pr^ojects is vital, since making others aware of project goals and 
achievements is the only way in which a project can make any impact 
on education.. Justification for expenditure of federal funds to develop 
innovative programs is also accomplished through dissemination. 

A prime objective of this project throughout the four years has been 
to keep laymen and educators informed on the progress in development of 
the various levels of the curriculum. As the materials were being 
developed the first two years, the most significant dissemination was done 
at the local level. During the final two years, much attention was given 
to informing others at both the state and national level - 

Dissemination techniques employed included articles in journals and 
newspapers, brochures, the use of slide-tapes and transparencies, letters 
to parents, letters responding to inquiries, phone calls, workshops, and 
presentations to the board of education, conferences, PTA groups, school 
staffs, mental health agencies, etc. The project staff was responsible 
for initiating most of this dissemination. However, a number of articles 
v/ere developed and published by others, and many of the presentations and 
workshops were done on request » 

Although most of the presentations during the four years were in 
Ohio, project staff traveled to New Jersey, Michigan, and Ontario, 
Canada to explain the program. 

D is sem inat ion Objectives 

Substantially more time, energy, and finances were expended this 
past year for dissemination than in ^ny previous year. This can be 
attributed to the more finished stages of development of the curricu- 
lum . 

Dissemination activities engaged in during the fourth grant year 
were related to three objectives. The first one dealt with the topic 
of dissemination per se, and the other two were concerned with work- 
shops, a significant dissemination tool this past year. These objec- 
tives are listed and a detailed description of how they were attained 
follows . 
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The objectives for this past grant period relating specifically 
to dissemination read: 



That wide scale .Implementation of the curriculu m at, al 1 .1 eve Is 
be encouraaed and that inf ormat ion be di5: seminated about, the 
content and ava liability of the curr i.culum through 

( 3-) staff presentation s about the curr iculum to e ducators 
and laymen 

(b) deve lopr aent of article s for journals and nev;s papers at 

a ppro pr iate t iaies 
{ c) prompt response to inquir ies of any sort pertaining to 

the curriculum , 

A description cf the dissemination activity and the extent of in- 
volvement follows each stated sub-topic. 

(a) staff presentations about the project to educators and laymen 

Some type of audio-visual materials was always used in a project 
presentation. On occasion a slide-tape was utilized that gave the history 
and purpose of the project. Transparencies of the goals and purposes of 
the curriculum and the unit titles of the level being stressed were always 
used. Generally 35nTO slides of classroom activities were shown. The oral 
presentation inclvided background on the causal approach to behavior, 
theories on aggression and children, and comments on units in the curricu- 
lum. ' 

Emphasis in presentations this past year centered on the elementary 
curriculum. However, all levels of the curriculum were usually mentioned 
in a presentation geared to one level. 

The multi-media apjjroach in these presentations was consistently well 
received by audiences. Numerous written and oral comraents led staff to 
believe that this technique was well v/orth the extra effort it might have 
entailed. Audiences felt that the audio-visual approach added clarity, 
variety, and a professional touch to the presentation. 

Listed below are presentations of this sort mad^e by the project staff 



this past 


year . 






Date 


Location 


Background of Audience 


Size of 


10-10-72 


Cincinnati 


School Admin istrators 


70 


10-12-72 


Columbus 


School Administrators 


140 


10-17-72 


Cleveland 


School Administrators 


135 




Wapakoneta 


EMR Teachers '& Psychologists 
34 


50 



11-16-72 



Dayton 



Participants in Pre -Convent ion 
Conference on Health Education 



12-12-72 Cleveland 



Staff and Board Members of 
Child Guidance Center of 
Greater Cleveland 



25 



1-29-73 Chillicothe 



Administrators and Teachers at 
In-Service Day 



- 175 (T\^o 
Presentations) 



2-1-73 Lakewood 



USOE Validation Team and 
Lakewood Administrative Staff 



20 



2-7-73 East Liverpool 



Entire Staff of East Liverpool 
Public Schools 



240 



2-12-73 Lakewood 



Laymen and Educators Attending 
Board of Education Meeting 



40 



4-16-73 Ashland 



Administrators and Teachers 
at NCOEA Meeting , 



60 



4-26-73 Mt, Vernon 



Entire Elementary Staff of 
Mt. Vernon Public Schools 



100 



11-14-72 Lakewood 
to 
5-3-73 



PTA Boards in Each Lakewood 
Elementary School 



200 (10 
Presentations) 



5-2-73 Lake Hope 



Statewide Healtih Education 
Conference 



100 



5-12-73 



Kent 



Participants in Library Media 
Workshop 



60 



Sample agendas for presentations appear in Appendix D* 

Requests for. visits to the project were followed through in seven 
instances. Visitors to the project this year were from Cincinnati, 
Groveport, Logan County, Willoughby-Eastlake , Mt. Vernon, Solon, and 
painesville. \ 

The number of visitors in the groups varied from three to as many 
as fifteen. Generally a brief presentation was made to the visitors 
prior to a classroom visitation. Following the school visit, the group 
met back at the project office for any final questions and comments. 
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Over 1500 people heard project presentations this past year. This 
type of dissemination was effective in several respects. It provided 
incentive for administrators to send teachers to three-day workshops. 
Presentations resulted in school systems requesting a workshop which 
was a further step towards implementation • Word of mouth dissemination 
resulted from an individual hearing a presentation* Local presentations 
provided a solid basis of support for the curriculum now being used in 
the Lakewood schools . 

(b) Develo pment of art icles for j ournals and newspapers at appropr iace 
times 

Throughout the year a variety of publications included items pertain- 
ing to the curriculum. In most cases the article was developed outside 
the project office* The item resultdd in further inquiry about the 
curriculum in nearly every instance. 

Publications that included items and a brief comment on the item 
follows : 



"PNAC Notes" - Mentioned the project! s purpose and the curriculum 

developed - . i 

"ESEA Title III - Described the project in two sections of the catalogue 
Curriculum Materials " 



"Behavior Today" - Weekly newsletter wi.th international distribution 

included description of the elementary curriculum. 
The item drew nearly 200 letters from schools, 
hospitals, clinics, and governmental agencies . 

"NJEA Review" - The journal of the New Jersey Education Association 

cited the curriculum in its' 'Curriculum Frontiers' 
section. 

"Lakewood Post" - Included articles on the state-wide workshops and 

a student project that resulted from use of the 
curr iculum 

"Lima News" - Story about a workshop for EMR teachers and psychologists 

"Mt. Vernon News'* - Announcement of a project presentation and a length- 
ier follow-up story about the presentation 

"Columbus Dispatch" - Item relating to a workshop in Groveport 
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"Teaching Exceptional 
Children" 



"Peace Education in 
the Primary Grades" 



- The Winter, 1973, issue of the journal of The 
Council for Exceptional Children devoted its 
• Teacher ' s Theater ' page to discuss ing the 
curriculum and the film loops suggested in it< 

A publication of the Center for Teaching about 
Peace and War, V^ayne State University, quoted 
act iv ities from the curr iculum . 



'Lakewood Voter' 



Bulletin of League of Women Voters included information 
about the curriculum in an article on mental health 



"Lakev;ood Public ~ Information items on the project appeared in six issues 
Schools" of the staff newsletter 



Ohio Education 
Assn. Monograph 



An illustrated booklet writ!-.en by project staff, and 
devoted solely to the project ' s history , and the 
curriculum developed. It will receive wide distribution 
within Ohio and in other states. 



"ERC Reports" ~ Devoted a page to a description of the curriculum available. 

Background information on the project has been forwarded to 
"Learning ~ The Magazine for Creative Teaching," NSPR ~ 
"Education Today," and CMC Cleai^inghouse . Quite likely the 
project vjill be discussed by all or most of these organiza- 
tions in forthcoming publications. Copies of several of 
the dissemination articles appear in Appendix 

{ c) Prompt response to. inquiries of any sort perta in incf to the curr iculum 

Over 400 inquiries about the curriculum were received by the Lakewood 
staff during the year. Interest was shown by individuals from nearly every 
state and several foreign countries . People asked about cost of the 
materials, approach of the curriculum, workshops, project visitations, 
evaluation of the program, and a variety of other areas. A concentrated 
effort was made to respond within a few days to any inquiry. 

In many cases a form letter was appropriate for replying to an inquiry. 
However, in a number of instances a special letter was necessary due to 
unique questions. A copy of the form letter of reply appears as Appendix 
F- 

An explanation of the> curriculum project was sent to parents of each 
Lakewood student involved in testing the high school curriculum. A copy 
of the letter sent to 120 parents appears as Appendix G. 
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V7orkshop Objectives 



The first objective relating to workshops read as follows: 
That staff from the Lake wood Schools and the Educational 
Research Counci 1 of America participate in State Department 
of Educatio n sponsored rccrional training workshop s to inform 
school systems of the phil o sophy and content of the ele menta ry: 
curriculum , 

Staff participation in the three-day workshops was an extremely sig- 
nificant phase of the dissemination effort- The seven workshops spon- 
sored by the state department of education were designed to acquaint 
elementary teachers with the curriculum- Lakewood elementary teachers 
as v/ell as project staff employees served on the staff of the workshops 
held in Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Athens, Findlay, and 
Kent. Project employees and teachers also helped staff a similar v/eck- 
long workshop for county supervisors held during the summer in Columbus. 

The agendas for these workshops included an overview of the curricu- 
lum, background on the causal approach, a teacher panel, alternative 
teaching techniques, and much involvement for participants in activities 
simulating experiences in the curriculum. A copy of the agenda for the 
three-day workshop appears as Appendix H . 

Over 600 individuals participated in these workshops, and their evalu- 
ation of the experience was extremely positive. They responded to the 
question - "To what extent v;as this workshop worth your time?'^ as follows 



Most of the participants felt that the involvement in activities 
was the most important and valuable portion of the workshop,, Time 
after time the evaluations mentioned this technique as most significant. 
They seemed to feel that through involvement such as this, they obtained 
something concrete and worthwhile to take back to the classroom. A 
copy of the Workshop Evaluation Form appears as Appendix I . 

Several requests for workshops with individual school systems 
were a direct outgrov7th of the week-long and three-day workshops. 
Throughout the year the project staff planned and carried out several 
additional in-service workshops. 



Very Worthwhile 
Wor thv;hile 
Not Very Worthwhile 
A Waste of Time 



75% 
24% 
1% 
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Date 



9-1-72 



Location 



8-30-72 Lakewood 



Lakev;ood 



9- 13-72 Lakewood 
to 

10- 4-72 

9-18-72 Lakewood 
9-20-72 Lakewood 



Part ic ipants 
Middle School Teachers 
Three Elem. Staffs 
Seven Elem. Staffs 



Middle School Teachers 

Staff of Mental Health 
Clinic 



Length 
ih hours 
Full day 



Number of 
Participants 



35 



Two one -hour 15 0 
sess ions 



2 hours 



2 hours 



20 



10-13-72 Lakewood 



10- 24-72 St. James 

Lakewood 

11- 6-72 Parma 
1-29-73 Mansfield 



2-9-73 



Columbus 



2-19-73 Wooster 



Elementary and Secon- 
dary Teachers at In- 
Service Day Program 

Entire Staff 



Title I Staff 

Entire Staff of 5tn and 
9th Ave. Elem. Schools 

Entire Elementary S ta f f 



3-9-73 Reynoldsburg Elementary and Secondary 

Teachers 



3-28-73 Cleveland 



4-9,10- Groveport 
73 

6-25-73 Columbus 



Jr. Hi Students at Urban 
Coramun i ty S choo 1 

Jr. Hi Teachers 



OSU Workshop on 
"Changing Era of Mental 
Health" 



2 hours 25 

Two sessions (Two group.s 



2 hours 



Supervisors and Principals 3 hours 



3 hours 



Full day 



25 

30 
21 
20 



Full day 120 

Two )S ess ions (Two groups 



3 hours 



2 hours 



' 70 



80 



Full day 40 

(Two groups) 



2 hours 



30 
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The in-service workshops generally included a curriculum overview, 
information on the causal approach, research in aggression, and in- 
volvement in activities. In several instances a film or filmloop was 
used to introduce an activity. A basic purpose of the sessions was to 
assist teachers and administrators in becoming familiar and comfort- 
able with the curricular materials. 

Letters and verbal comments about these sessions were quite positive. 
The people arranging for them seemed pleased at how they v;er*e organized, 
the ideas that were presented, the pace of events, and again, with the 
amount of active involvement of the participants. Samples of workshop 
agendas appear as Appendix J. 

An orientation workshop was held in Lakewood and in Toledo for 
teachers conducting experimental classes with the high school cur- 
riculum. Background in the causal approach, an overview of the cur- 
riculum, and involvement in activities from the curriculum were in- 
cluded in the day-long workshop. Test site teachers felt that the 
day was quite worthwhile and that it provided a good basis for teach*- 
ing the currj.culum. 

The second objective relating to workshops read: 
That spe cif j.c train in g needs for teachers us ing- the curriculum 
be recomm e nded on the bas is of experiences in the regional 
training workshops ^ 

Valuable background was gained through experiences in the regional 
workshops and the workshops done on request. A wide variety of 
activities and approaches was utilized during the year. An indication 
of the reaction of workshop participants is evident in the following 
statements from their evaluation sheets. 

"Really great, practical, stimulating." 

"Would like to have other teachers attend a one or two day 
conference of this type." 

"Exceptional workshop that got down to the nitty gritty." 

"Next stop - come into our schools with in-service workshops." 

"The conference did a great job because information in itself is 
meaningless - knowing how to assimilate this information is 
what's needed and I think the group leaders and staff did a 
great job . " 

"We are going to try the ideas presented." 
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"Of particular help were the participation activities." 

"Overall, I learned more than I thought I could in three days • 
Your prcgram is very good and I only hope I can get some of 
your ideas over to others in my building." 

"Have never received so much overall knov;ledge of an experience 
nature ~ and morale boost as vas received in these three days." 

"Very good - I'm inspired to get the program going in our school." 

"You've motivated me to work the curriculum in our school schedule." 

"I feel excited to try it." 

"Very helpful to me to go back home and conduct in-service workshops." 

"A very good three days. I'm very eager to get involved with the 
program . " 

It would appear that the type of workshop run during the past year 
met a variety of needs for both the participants and workshop staff. 
The workshops provided participants with an overview of the curriculum, 
simulated experiences with the materials, and gave teachers some prac- 
tical teaching techniques to take home. Response indicates that the 
staff '.s desire to acquaint participants with the program to help them 
feel comfortable with it, and to encourage implementation of the 
materials was fulfilled. 

Several schools did their own in-service as an outgrowth of the work- 
shops. Teachers and administrators who had attended a v/orkshop formed 
the nucleus of the staff for a local workshop. The Mt. Vernon and 
Chillicothe systems are outstanding examples of this procedure. 

Recommendations for local in-service training have been developed 
on the basis of this past year's experiences. The format of the train- 
ing needs recommendations includes: 

(1) Identifying the need for training teachers who will be implementing 
the curriculum 

(2) Familiarizing teachers with units in the curriculum 

( 3) Discussing the theoretical approach of the curriculum 

(4) Dealing with the role of the teacher with affective curriculum 
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(5) Suggesting workshop activities related to the curriculum 

(6) Adapting a suggested two-day in-service agenda to local needs 

The text of the recommendations that satisfy the objective relating 
to training for teachers appears as Appendix K- 

A new project brochure was developed this past year, although it 
was not a specific project objective for the year. The entire supply 
of 4,000 original brochures had been disseminated, and it was felt that 
a supply of up to date brochures would be desirable to use for future 
dissemination. 

The new brochure discusses all levels of the curriculum as being 
available in a First Revised Edition. No prices are listed in it since 
the cost of the high school curriculum had not been determined when the 
brochure wais developed. Prices can be supplied to individuals who in- 
quire through insertion of a price list in each brochure sent to them. 
A copy of the brochure appears as Appendix l . 

Approximately $12,000 was expended for dissemination this past 
year. This amount includes cost of staff time, mileage, per diem, 
slides, transparencies, and other necessary items* 

It is estimated that $19,000 v/as spent for dissemination during 
the four years of the project's existence. 
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SECTION F 



RECOMMENDAT IONS 



The curriculum developed by this project has a sound theoretical 
basis. It was tested with many students in a wide variety of school 
settings and then completely rewritten. Evaluation of the curriculum 
showed significant grov7th on the part of students and teachers. A 
National Validation Team from The United States Office of Education 
ratedthe curriculum very highly and recommended that every effort be 
made to disseminate it nationally. Educators on the local, state, 
and national level have received the curriculum enthusiastically. 
Experts who rev levied the curriculum reacted very positively to it. 

On the basis of these specific points and the total termination 
document, the authors of this report recommend that: 

(1) Copies of the high school curriculum be made available to every 
school system in Ohio and to every state department of education 
in the country; 

(2) Consideration be given to developing statewide workshops to 
orient educators to the high school curriculum; 

( 3) A continuing effort be made to disseminate information about 
all levels of the curriculum to educators throughout the country 
by 

(a) providing an in-service team that would present information on 
the curriculum to interested schools and work with school 
systems desirous of implementing the curriculum, 

(b) sending copies of the project brochure to every elementary 
school, junior high school, and high school in Ohio and to 
major metropolitan school systems throughout the country, and 

(c) publ ishing "Inservice Suggestions for Teachers Using Curriculum 
Dealing with The Constructive Control of Aggressive Behavior" 

(Appendix K of this report) so that it could be sent to schools 
interested in implementing the curriculum; 

(4) The three agencies involved in development of the curriculum {The 
Lakewood City Public Schools, The State of Ohio Department of 
Education, and The Educational Research Council of America) make 
specific arrangements to ensure the continuing availability of 
the curricular materials to schools; 
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(5) Further research be done within the next five years to determine 
the long range effects of utilization of the curriculum; and 

(6) Revision of the curriculum be considered within two or three 
years in order for it to maintain its relevance. 
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SECTION G 



ERIC RESUME * 

DEVELOPING CURRICULA FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
IN MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS ~ THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONTROL OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

Lakewood, Ohio City Schools 
June 30, 1969 - June 29, 1973 

The project's purpose was to develop a first through twelfth grade 
curriculum to assist all students in dealing with knowledge, attitudes, 
and behavior involved in the constructive control of aggressive behavior. 

Approximately 1,870 public and parochial students within and outside 
Lakewood participated in piloting the curriculum. 

Staff from the Lakewood City Schools and The Educational Research 
Council of Aiaerica worked cooperatively in developing a tv;o-level 
elementary, a middle school-junior high, and a high school curriculum, 
A 'Writing team" approach was used to develop the prototype and revised 
editions. Numerous outside consultants assisted the team. 

Control and experimental classes were established for piloting the 
curriculum according to a detailed evaluation plan. Students and 
teachers were pre and post tested with knowledge and attitude measures. 

Experimental, students showed significant growth on knowledge tests. 
Significant dif f erenc'es on the attitude measures resulted with students 
at the middle school and high school levels, and positive trends were 
shown at the elementary level. Experimental teachers also showed growth 
in causal thinking. 

The revised editions were developed on the basis of feedback from 
students, teachers, experts who critiqued the curriculum, and statistical 
analys is • 

Reaction to the project on a local, statewide, and national level 
justifies further dissemination, more research on effectiveness, and 
revision in subsequent years. 
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APPENDIX A 



ELEMENTARY EVALUATION 
SUMMARY 



E I.EjMENTARY curr iculum 
EVALUATION SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



In the field of education, there is continuing interest in the 
dGvelopment of new teaching techniques and curricula to help young 
people direct their energies toward constructive goals. It is anti- 
cipated that through instruction, iDarticipation , and comprehension, 
students c^^n develop richer resources for their own self direction 
so that benefits accrue to the total coiruuunity . The Lakewood Public 
Schools ESEA Title III Project Staff, the Educational Research Coun- 
cil of America, and the State of Ohio Department of Education have 
been engaged in ' developing curricula to help students better under- 
stand their own behavior and the behavior of others with the hope 
that increased understanding of human behavior will result in more 
constructive responses from students . 

During the 1971-^72 year, the Title III Project Staff worked on 
the first revision of the two-level curriculum, DealiMcf With^ Cause s 
Q.f Behavio r . The evaluative results of the elementary curriculum 
are summarized in the following pages. This section includes a 
restatement of objectives, methods and procedures, employed, a 
summary of results, and conclusions drawn. 

Restatement of. Ob je pt ives : The following goals were specifically 

stated at the outset of the program. 

Objective 1: To develop a prototype edition of the primary 

and intermediate units through the incorporation 

of the recommendations of teachers and consultants 

in the revision of the initial drafts. 
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Objective II: To cause th6 project teachers in selected schooJ.s, 
v/ithin and outside of Lakewood, to }iave an under- 
standing and appreciation for curricular mateirials 
designed to educate students in dealing with human 
^ aggression. * 

Sub -objectives : 

1. To orient project teachers to the curriculum. 

2 . To result in teacher facilitation of constructive 
student classi'^ooiTi behavior. 

3. To help teachers understand the principle of 
dealing v/ith behavior in a causal fashion. 

4. To increase the use of a causal approach by 
teachers . 

5. To encourage the use of curricular materials 

as a basis for an instructional program dealing 
with aggress ive behavior . 

6. To encourage the use of innovative procedures 
suggested in the curricular materials. 



Objective III: To develop in students an understanding of an 

appreciation for the causal approach to x^^-^sonal 
problems and aggression producing situations. 

Objective IV: To result in fewer indicators of maladaptive be- 
havior patterns and non-constructive aggress ion 
in part ic ipci ting students. 

Objective V: To incorporate feedback from students, teachers, 
principals, and consultants and test data in the 
first revised edition of the elementary curricular 
materials . 

M ethods and' Proc edures , 

The Lakewood Public Schools, St. James Parochial School, East 

Cleveland Public Schools, Lorain County Schools, and Cuyahoga Heights 

Schools v/ere identified to .help in. testing and (^svaluating the elementary 

curriculum. These systems were chosen to gain a cross -sect ion of 

school, community, and racial characteristics in order to determine 

the effectiveness of curriculum materials in varied settings. The 

population from which the sample was selected represents urban. 
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suburban, and rural areas. Per pupil expenditures in school systems 
ranged from $650 per pupil to $1,482 per pupil. Distribution of 
racial characteristics in coiraiiunities ranged from all white to 
58.6 percent black. 

Sam ples.: Teachers and classroom units were selected on the b^isis 
of principal recomiaendat ion . The teachers were considered to be of 
above avereige ability to work v^'ith children. The Exx^erimental 
Teachers v/eire then matched vjith Control Teachers on the variables 
of sex, marital status, years of experience , and greide level teiught. 
The total teacher group included 38 primary teachers, g3rades one 
through three, and 18 intermedieite teachers, grades four ixnd five. 
The3:e was a total of 444 students in the intermediate experimental 
and control samples, and 105 students in the primary experimental 
and control samples . 

Evalu ation Design : A number of instruments v/eice used to measure 
the project objectives. The techniques included the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, the Behavior Knowledge Test, two scales from the 
California Personality Inventory, the Intermediate and the Primary 
Curriculum Tests, the Child Behavior Rating Scale, and the Children's 

Personality Questionnaire. These ins-truments V7ere used to measure 

J 
I 

change in student and teacher attitudes, students and teacher know- 
ledge of the causal approach to dealing with behavior, and change in 
student classroom performance. Statistical methods of data handling 
included analysis of variance and the t Test . Qualitative evidence 
was gathered using the Hand Test, Animal Projective Question, teacher 



and student feedback sheets, informal discussion, evaluation of 
orientation meetings, teacher narratives regarding chemge in student 
behavior, and a case study approach. 
.Sunimca3:y_ of Res ults 

The first project objective wa3 to develop a Prototype Edition 
of the primary and intermediate curriculum with the help of teachers 
and consultants. This objective was accomplished in that the Proto- 
type Edition of the elementary curriculum v/as developed for use in 
the 1971-72 School year. It contained rjumerous revisions on every 
page reflecting the suggestions of both teachers and university con- 
sultants . 

The second objective dealt v:ith helping teachers in a number 
of areas: (1) orienting them to the cur*r iculum; (2) facilitating 
constructive student behavior; (3) understanding principles of the 
causal approach; (4) increasing their usage of a causal approach; 
(5) using the curriculum as a basis of dealing with aggressive be- 
havior; and (6) using innovative procedures suggested in the curric- 
ulum. Teacher evaluations of the orientation session indicated that, 
in general, the meeting served to acquaint the staff with the curric- 
ulum and provided a working base from which to carry on classroom 
activities. However, there was a need to further develop the theor- 
etical aspects of the causal approach in such a way as to enhance 
teacher knowledge at that level. Narrative accounts from teachers 
supplied evidence that the use of the curriculum did help direct 
Q ':he behavior of students toward more constructive classroom behavior. 
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This imji^cict of the curriculum pccurred with both students v/lio liad 
tendencies to act out and those who were v;ithdrawn. This finding is 
particularly important since the major number of classroom behavior 
problems fall within these categories. Results from the Minnesota * 
Teacher Attitude Inventory shov^ed Experimental Teachers to be Gignif i- 
cantly(.05) more non-directive and understanding than Control Teachers 
in dealing with student behavior. Such attitudes are congruent with 
the theojretical structure of the causal approach to dealing with 
behavior. Evidently, Experimental Teachers v/ho taught the cur3:iculum 
did become more causally oriented in their attitude toward students. 
Results from the Behavior ICnowledge Test administered to both Experi- 
mental and Control Teachers indiccited that Exjper imental Teachers 
became significantly (.05) more knowledgeible than did the Contr^ol 
Teachers about the principles of the "causal approach." /additional " 
support for the Exi:>er imental Teachers was compiled v/hen Control and 
Experimental Teachers were asked to respond to a "cjritical incidents 
questionnaire" which asked for a descrijJtion of a difficult i:)roblem 
and its handling. Analysis of the handling of the incidents by the 
teacher^s showed the Exper imenteil Teachers were much more causal in 
their approach to behavior and learning problems in the classroom 
than were the Control Teachers. ' 

The third objective was to help students gain an appreciation 
for, and knov/ledge of, the causal approach to interpersonal problems. 
Results from the primary and intermediate curriculum tests showed 
the groups using the curriculum to be significantly (.01) more know-- 
"ledgable about the causal apx^roach to dealing with behavior. These 



results, combined with tlie teacher narratives, r-3upported the notion 
that students who use the curriculum not only have more knowledge 
about the "causal tipproach," but also can apply the knowledge in 
classroom situeitions. 

Objective four \'7cxs to decrease non-constructive aggression in 
students using the curriculum m^iterials. The Child JBehavior Rating 
Scale and the children's Personality Questionnaire both yielded 
changes in favor o f the experimental groups but significance, was not 
reached. Teacher narratives from the experimental group did indicate 
that aggressive students and \\'ithdrav;n students had made gains in 
displaying moire positive behaviors. 

Feedback from all consulting groups^ v/as heavily utilised v;hen 
writing the first revised edition. The JProject Staff made a vigorous 
effort to obtain and use feedback from university consulta.nts , 
teachers, students and principals. The first revised edition 
reflected many of the changes suggested by these groups. 
Con clus ion s 

Obtaining evidence to show changes in student behavior toward 
a desired goal has been most difficult in educational settings. The 
evaluation of the two-level elementary program D ealing With the. Causes 
of Behav ior does show that teachers do become more understaii ding of 
human behavior problems and more positive in their reactions to 
student problems as a result of orientation to and use of the curric- 
ulum. The experimental data collected shov/ed that teachers can de- 
velop a knov7ledge base about a particular theoretical approach to 



behavior und apply this understandincj to practi.cal situations in 
the classroonu 

The curriculum helped students to develop an understanding of 
the causal approach to problem solving. Some na.rrative data collected 
supported the i^oixit that students also applied this understanding 
in classroom situations. Re?iults from the evaluation were supportive 
of the elementary curriculum developed. The cuarriculum produced 
significant changes in students and teacher experimental groups.. 
The curriculum v;as tested and demonstrated to be effectiv^c in higlaly 
varied school and community settings. The project objectives v;ere 
adequately accomplished and fulfilled. 
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APPENDIX B 



MIDDLE SCHOOL-JUNIOR HIGH 
EVALUATION SUMMARY 



MIDDLE SCHOOL-JUNIOR HIGH 
EVALUATION SUMMARY 

During the 1971-72 school yecir, five specific objectives wore 
establislK-id . Results from the various evaluative activities sug- 
gests that these objectives v;ere achieved. 

Obje ctive 1: To i ni ploment further field test ing of the cur- 
riculum in v^hich e xper iir.ental grou ps are selected from a broader 
range of t he stu dent population. 

Studies were made hy The Educational Research Council of 
America cind by an independent evaluator of curriculair effectiveness. 
As can be seen in the previous material, rather extensive samples of 
students in Lakev;ood were ohtained, as v^ell as from East Cleveland 
(Kirk Junior High) and from Bay Village. Tliese communities repre- 
sent diverse population characteristics. The curriculum was taught 

only in part, however, due to restrictions of time available to the 

\ 

schools and teachers. Also, exposure of individuals tended to be 

30 



relatively brief involving on]y one grading period and permitting 
study of only one or two units. Administrators felt that a truly 
adequate use of the materials would involve prolonged integration 
into programming over a peri.od of a year or more so that the complete 
range of material.^ v^ere utilized. 
Eviy,jjaj:J.yc^^ Statement 

Within the constraints of the educational settings involved, 
there was extensive use and testing of effectiveness of curricular 
materials • A truly comprehensive assessm.ent of the curricultam 
would require compreliens ive use of the materials which was not 
possible during the time periods involved. 

Objective 2: To develop in students in experimental classes 
an und ears tandinq of and appreciation f o r a causa l approach to human 
behavior and typically aggr ession produci ng situations . 

Results of objective testing of students in Kirk Jr. High, 
Lakev/ood Middle Schools, and Bay Village Middle School indicate that 
use of the curriculum did increase the degree to which causal knov;l- 
edge was demonstrated. 
Evaluative Statement 

I 

Students in experimental classes did increase their knowledge 
of the causal approach and its application to aggression producing 
situations in human behavior. More individualization in this aspect 
of instruction is needed, both to adequately evaluate student re- 
^«ponse experimentally and to meet diverse student needs. 
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Ob j ect ive 3 : To o}:>taj n oral and VTrittGii fco^dbcxck f roro teach ers 
of expcr irp.ental classes , concern incr use of the inaterial s^ an d to 
obtciin an er>>ti.niat o o f the e f f oct iv^one ss of th e materials and their 
slI2PJZ^S^JliJ^^^L3—£S22l that particular st udent popu lation . 

Extensive feedback v/as obtained both informally and formally 
from teachers of experimental classes. There were repeated teacher- 
staff contacts throughout the year. In addtion there was fornial 
assessment of teacher opinion in Lakewood and Ba.y Village. Results 
from the teaclier questionnaires indicated strong support for use 
of materials and a great need to have more time to implement the 
curriculum to the extent that it requiires for greatest impact. 
Teachers uniformly endorsed the approach and found materials 
available and appropriate. Teachers did see a need to individualize 
the use of the curriculum and the mateirieils in order to handle 
differing student levels of undeirstanding . 

Evaluative State ment 

Teachers were contacted both orally and through the use of 
v/ritten feedback questionnaires. Responses indicated adequacy of 
materials and general appropriateness to students served. Teachers 
were generally of the opinion that this curriculum required 
indiv idualization of approach . 
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Obi cc t jye 4: To provide assis tanc e in selecte d school s v/itln.n 
_a nd outside of T.akowood in im plementi ng the curr icu lurn thrcM.icjh_ 

a) an orien tatio n day for t eache rs using the cu rriculum 

b) ina_ jjiLcjiajice^j^JLlc.^ of teachers in th e r 

^.n^liedj fite gepgr anh ica 1 vicinity as t hey utilize th.e 
J^ilir i/=luJaiT]]_ 

c) J^^o vision as._a_lendinq source of £iudio ~y isual mate rials 
jUhat.._are sugges ted in t h. e cur riculum. 

An orientation day was hold for teachers intending to use 
materials. As has been indicated, individual contacts and support 
of teachers v/as carried forth by staff. Audio-visual materials 
were available on request from the staff office, and consistent 
efforts were made to see that teachers were aware of aval]. ability. 
Student and parent feedback \;ould suggest that there is a strong 
teacher variable which influences the effectiveness of the curricu- 
lum. VJhile this objective was met, in thcit orientation was carried 
forth and contact maintained, it would be desirable to more complete- 
ly train teachers in how to handle groups and use the exercises out- 
lined in the curriculum, since the ability to do so varies widely 
and is probably based on the extent of huinan relations training and 
insight pre-existing in the teacher. 
Evaluative Statement 

All aspects of this objective v/ere carried forth. Teachers 
were provided with orientation and back-up support throughout the 
year, and materials were available through the staff office. 
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Objec tive 5 . : To encourago the iniplemcnt ation of th e curriculum 
on a v/ide scale and to diss ei riina te inf orination about the con tent and 
ava ilab il ity of _J:h e curr iculum by : 

^) Sta ff presentations abo ut the curricu l um to educators an d 

^-^^ deve lopnie nt and dis tr i but io n of a broc hure explainincf the 
project 

"1 ^ticles written for new s paper s ci nd e . d ).i c a t i o n ei 1 j o u r n a 1 s 
P^-' oinp t r e g pon s e to i nquiries of an y sort pertaining to 
the c ur r J- c u lum 

Specific evidence regarding the above objective can be found 
in Section VI of the Continuation Application. Within the scope 
of thi.s evaluative report, the results from the OEA Professional 
Educators Seminar is one example of how staff met this objective. 
Resulting feedback from those who attened the presentation indi-- 
cated effective dissemination of information and the kindling of 
high interest on the part of educators from throughout the state. 
Evalu ati.ve Statem ent 

Staff consistently encouraged implementation of the curriculum 
and conscientiously acted to disseminate information to educators 
and laymen. Parent feedback studies suggest the need for even more 
efforts to reach that segment of the community, but to do so would 
require the cooperation and leadership of administrators in systems 
us ing the mater ials . 
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CONCLUS ION 

Evidence from the studies conducted support continued use 
and development of this curr iculuni . There is some need for 
individualization of ap]:>roaches . Both evaluation as well as 
implementation suffered from a lack of sufficient time for instruc- 
tion. Nevertl^ieless , the impact of the program v/as positive and 
resulted in measurable change at both the level of knowledge and 
the level of interper^sonal experience on the part of a significant 
number of students , 



i 
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APPENDIX C 



HIGH SCHOOL 
EVALUATION REPORT 



HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION REPORT 



''Developing Curricula for the Education of 
Youth in Meeting Modern Problems" 
"The New Model Me'' 

An ESEA Title III Project 

Sandra B, McPherson, Ph.D. 



INTRODUCTION 



In 1971, The Lakewood Board of Education published the results of a 
follow-up study of the class of 1970 of Lakewood High School. This 
survey of graduates has been done by Lakewood for several years, but 
the 1970 group was asked a new question; what would you do to improve 
. akewood High School? Analysis of replies indicated that one area of 
importance in this retrospective view was for coursework in "anthro- 
pology, psychology , problems , etc., to prepare students for life situ- 
ations," and it was also considered important to "provide more open 
discussion courses to make students think for themselves," (Buerger, 
et. al., 1971) . 

The development of The New Model Me curriculum at the high school 
level speaks directly to this need. The high school curriculum was 
the final step in an ESEA Title III project which created curricular 
materials for first through twelfth grade students. During the 1971- 
72 school year, the initial writing of the high school curriculum was 
accomplished. Final editing of this first edition was completed by 
October, 1972, at which time a predesigned testing and evaluation pro- 
cedure was begun. 

Evaluation Strategies : Four quite different evaluation plans were 
utilized. The different studies permitted sampling of the effects of 
school setting and instructor background. The studies were designed to 
determine whether the curriculum could be effectively taught in dif- 
ferent locales and to students representing quite different populations. 
Table 1 outlines the dimensions of the four studies. 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of the Four Studies 











No. of Schools 


Total No. 


Total No- 


Grades 


K mber 




Title 


Sampled 


Students 


Teacher s 


Represented 


I 




Toledo Area 


7 


395 


12 


9-12 


I 




Lorain -Cleveland 


4 


177 


7 


11-12 


II 




Special Students 


3 




3 




IV 




Counselor Study 


3 


145 




9-12 






Results from each 


of the studies are 


presented 


in the second section 




of 


this report. Statistical analysis o 


f teacher results was accomplish- 




ed 


on the total group of teachers, but 


the mean performance of 


the 




teachers within the 


ind iv idua 1 s tud ies 


is reported 


and relationship to 




ove 


rail group trends 


npt^d . Results from student 


and teacher 


feedback 




are 


treated as a separate area. 









Eva luat ive Measures : The overall objectives of the Title III pro- 
ject involved several dimensions and required the use of both struc- 
tured and nonstructured materials for evaluation. The curriculum it- 
self consisted of six units: Aggression, 'Controls, Real Self, Values, 
Response, and change. The first unit contained the basic theoretical 
orientation and approach material and was taught to all students; each 
of the other units was taught to different classes. All students thus 
received Unit I and some other unit, so that all units were tested. 
Content tests based on these units and consisting of fifteen objective 
questions were administered to the students to 'determine whether the 
two week per unit exposure to the material did in fact increase knowl- 
edge in t>Le area being taught . 
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Groups of items were developed by the project staff and the evaluator< 
These items were pooled and then reworded, revised, included, or omit- 
ted after joint conferences of staff and evaluator. The resulting unit 
tests were. pretested by a panel of students who had much experience with 
the curriculum and the theory upon which it was based- Two unit tests. 
Aggression and Controls, were then administered to a sample of students 
who were taught the curriculum during the first semester. The tests 
were administered before and after the experience. An item analysis 
was conducted and results were combined with those from the student 
panel to select the best 15 items for each of these tests. Scores 
obtained on the tests pre and post the teaching experience showed sig- 
nificant change in the desired direction (Aggression: t=5.57, df=23, 
sig.<_ .01; Controls: t=4.87, df=13, sig. <. .01) . Pre and post testi.ng 
of the remaining units was not possible. However, the student panel 
did provide input regarding the item pools for all and the ultimate 

Special class students were not aya liable for entire study due to 
factors beyond control of the project. 
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selection of items for the other unit tests was made on the basis of 
their responses as well as the professional judgment of the staff and 
evaluator. 

In the evaluation study, a studert ' s score consisted of the number 
of items correctly answered from the Unit I Test and the test for 
his particular unit of study. A content test for teachers was similar' 
ly developed, based in large part on the Behavior Knowledge Test that 
was used to assess teacher change at the Middle School and Elementary 
levels. 

Since the curriculum was designed to affect not only knowledge but 
also attitudes, both standardized and nonstandardized measures were 
utilized. The students in the two largest studies (Toledo Area and 
Lorain-Cleveland) were tested on two portions of the Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory (POI) , a test that was developed within the framework 
of the Mas low theory and thus incorporating the same major assumptions 
as the curriculum. The subtests used were "Self-Actualizing Value 
and Fxistentiality, " and "Feeling Reactively and Spontaneity." The 
first subtest measured the degree to which a respondent's values were 
like those of self ' actualizing people. The second subtest measured 
the student's sensitivity to needs and feelings within the self and 
the ability to express feelings behaviorally • 

With the smaller sample of students, (special students, counselor 
study) and unstructured technique was administered. This measure con- 
sisted of two unfinished stories incorporating conflicts similar to 
those studied in the curriculum and a third question asking the stu- 
dent to present a personal problem solving situation. 



Teachers were also studied for attitudinal changes using a short 
form of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) where higher 
scores are associated with more nondirect ive , student centered, non- 
author izatarian approaches to the classroom. The short form also 
contained five factors identified by yee and Fruchter (1971): Children's 
Irresponsible Tendencies and Lack of Self-Discipline; Conflict Betv/een 
Teachers' and Pupils' Interests; Rigidity and Severity in Handling 
Pupils; Pupils' Independence in Learning; and Pupils' Acquiescence 
to the Teacher. Scoring of this test was based on a five point scale 
ranging from -2 to +2 where a minus score indicated either agreement 
with items endorsed by directive teachers or non-agreement with items 
endorsed by nondir active teachers, and a plus score indicated the 
opposite. Zero indicated no committment. Individual factor scores 
and an overall total score were computed. 



Both students and teachers were given feedback forms which re- 
quired some rating and comment on the curriculum and how it was 
implemented. 



Copies of evaluative instruments are found as Attachment A. 
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THE FOUR STUDIES 



Study I - Toledo Area Study 



Sample : Seven locations were selected in the greater Toledo area 
to obtain a cross section of socio-economic and racial populations. 
A list of volunteer teachers who taught basic required courses across 
grade levels 9-12 was obtained. Each school setting was then random*- 
ly assigned a grade level to ensure all grade levels were Represented. 
Two teachers of the grade level assigned to the setting were randomly 
chosen for participation in the study. One of the teachers chosen for 
each. site was then randomly assigned to a treatment or control group. 
Table 2 lists the sites and pertinent characteristics. 



Table 2 



Toledo School Populations 




Mame 


Sett incT 


Soc ioeconomic 
Level 


Racial 
Compos it ion 


L. Start High 


City Suburb 


Upper Middle Class 


White 


DeVilbiss High 


City Suburb 


Lower Middle Class 


Mixed 


^ Anthony Wayne 
High 


County-rural 


Middle Class 


White 


Washington High 


Suburban 


Upper-Middle class 


T#iite 


). Springfield High 


Semi-rural 


Middle Class 


White 


Libbey High 


Inner City 


Lower Class 


Black 


Spencer Sharpies 
Hi^yh 


Rural 


Upper Lower - 
Middle Class ' 


Black 
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Procedure : All students were pre and post tested on two measures: 
the Unit Tests and the Personal Orientation Inventory. Teachers were 
pre and post tested on two measures: the Behavior Knowledge Test and 
the short form Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory* Each experimental 
teacher taught two of the six units. Each unit was taught in ten con- 
secutive forty minute periods. The total time of instruction was twenty 
40 minute periods. The six units divided among the experimental teachers 
so that there was coverage of the entire curriculum with all teachers 
teaching the first unit. • 
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Results ; Table 3 gives the mean scores for experimental and control 
students before and after experiencing the curriculum. Table 4 shows 
overall mean scores for the seven schools. The data was treated using 
a fixed model ANOVA with school nested within time (pre/post) and sub 
divided for sex. Attachment B shows the resulting cell means and stan- 
dard deviations. 



Table 3 



Experimental and Control Students ' 
Mean Unit Test Scores 



Group 



Pre 



Post 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 



11.6 
11.0 



15 .6 
10.6 



13.6 
10^8 



Totals 



11.3 



13.1 



12.2 



Table 4 

Mean Unit Test Scores for 
the Seven Toledo Schools 



School 


Pre 


Post 


1 


11.6 


12.4 


2 


11.2 


12.6 


3 


12 .8 


13.7 


4 


8.6 


9.4 


5 


9.8 


9.8 


6 


12.8 


13.7 


7 


12.3 


13.7 
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Table 5 , gives the overall analysis. 



Table 5 



ANOVA - 


Toledo Area 


Unit Tests 












Source 


SS 


df 


MS 




F 


Siq . 


P:Time, pre -post 


355.360 


1 


35 5 


.360 


28 .613 


.01 


G: Group / Exper. and 
Comoro X 


883.127 


1 


88 3 


.127 


71.109 


.01 


iWir:bcnoox vvitnin 
Time 




1 O 

S.Z 


11/1 


con 


y . z / X 


. U 1 


SWPrSex Within 
Group 


11.308 


2 


5 


.654 


.455 


N.S . 


PXG 


529.395 


1 


529 


.395 


42 .627 


.01 


PXSWP 


19.522 


2 


9 


.761 


.786 


N.S . 


GXTWP 


246.884 


12 


20 


.574 


1.657 


N.S . 


TXSWPXG 


409 .482 


24 


17 


.062 


1.374 


N.S . 


Error Within 


4868.372 


392 


12 


.419 







As can be seen from the above figures, there was significant growth 
in knowledge of the curriculum over time as a result of experience. 
Conifrol students tended to drop in scores on the Unit Tests- while the 
experimental students showed a significant increase. Sex showed no 
relationship to results and did not interact with any of the factors. 
The groups of students from the seven schools were significantly dif- 
ferent, but there was no interaction with other factors signifying that 
regardless of what intellectual . or other causes of test performance 
were operating, there was similar growth as a function of experience. 
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Table 6 shows mean results from the POI. Attachment C gives the 
complete description of the data. 

Table 6 

POI Scores, Toledo Area Study 

Group Pre Post Total 

Experimental 55.8 62.5 59.2 

Control 56.6 5 3.2 54.9 



Total 56.2 58.8 57.0 



Analysis of Variance performed on the data is presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 



ANOVA 


- Toledo Axea 


POI Scores 










Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


P 


Sicf . 


P:Time, Pre-Post 


291.087 


1 


291.087 


3.449 


N.S. 


G: Group, Exper imental 
and Control 


2046.720 


1 


2046.720 


24.25 3 


.01 


Twp:School within Time 


1612.588 


12 


134^382 


1.592 


N.S . 


SWG:Sex within Group 


166.023 


2 


83.012 

1 


.984 


N.S. 


PXG 


2852.346 


1 


2852.346 


33.799 


.01 


PXSWG 


308 .624 


2 


154.312 


1.829 


N.S . 


GXTWP 


922 .691 


12 


76.891 


.911 


N.S . ' 


TXSWPXG 


1886.893 


24 


78.621 


.932 


N.S. 


Error Within 


33250.286 


394 


84.392 
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Once again, results were supportive of the effectiveness of the 
curriculum. >7hile time alone was not significant, there was a signi- 
ficant difference between groups and the interaction of time by group 
was significant. Inspection of Table 6 mean scores clearly supports 
the hypothesis of curriculum effectiveness. Mean scores for experi- 
mental and control subjects were less than a point different at the 
outset of the experience. Following study of the curriculum, there 
was a nine point difference between mean scores in the desired direc- 
tions. Experimental subjects showed >^ gain in the degree to which 
their values were like those of self actualizing people and a gain 
in sensitivity to and expression of feelings, whereas control students 
showed a slight loss. 

Table 8 shows mean scores for all teachers on the Behavior Knowledge 
Test and for the Toledo subsample. A two-way analysis of variance was 
performed which showed that there was a significant difference between 
the pre and post scores (F = 4.4, Sig. .05) , but that there was no 
difference between experimental and control groups. The interaction 
was not significant, although inspection of the mean scores does show 
that the trend was in the expected direction. Experimental teachers 
showed more gain than was true of control teachers. The Toledo sub- 
sample scores did not show any departure from the pattern of the over- 
all scores. 

Table 8 

Behavior Knowledge Test Results for All Teachers* 
and the Toledo Subsample 



Grou'p Pre Post Total 

Experimental 

All 11.9 14.8 13.3 

Toledo 11.9 15.0 13.4 
Control 

All 11.3 12.6 12.0 

Toledo 10.8 12.3 11.6 



Total 

All 11.6 13.7 12.6 

Toledo 11.4 13 .8 12 .6 

^ *Ull teachers included the Toledo and Lorain--cleveland Teachers. As is seen 
Pp9p"low, the Special Studies were not completed due to factors beyond control, 
SSfei^ e Counselors represented a special group in terms of training and are re- 
ported separately. 
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Table 9 shows the me^n scores for the Toledo teachers and all teachers 
on the MTAI factor scores and total score. Although statistical signifi- 
cance was not reached, the trends seen in the' data are in the desired 
direction. Experimental teachers in general, and from Toledo specifical- 
ly / showed some growth toward a more nondirective , student centered, • 
orientation, while control teachers showed slight losses ^ Because of 
the small N, in comparison to the size of student samples, significance 
was not obtained.* The MTAI is a very stable test and to obtain any 
changes in a four week period of time is of some consequence. Due to 
chance alone, the experimental and control groups differed significantly 
at the outset of the experience with a greater tendency toward nondirec- 
tivity reflected by experimental teachers. The test factor showing the 
most change in desired directions (no factors showed loss or contradic- 
tory trends) was Factor I: "Children's Irresponsible Tendenc.ijas and Lack 
of Self Discipline." Experimental teachers tended to disagree even 
more with such a view after the curriculum than before, while control 
teachers showed a trend toward more endorsement. 



Table 9 



MTAI Factor and Total Mean Scores for All Teachers 
and the To ledo S ubsample 



















• 










Group 




Pre 






Post 


















Factors 
2 3 4 


5 


Total 
Score 


Factors 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 
Score 




E:' perimental 


10.7 


17.6 10.8 5 .9 


3.3 


55 .1 


14.2 


18 .7 


14.4 


7.8 


4.4 


64.6 




All 
























Toledo 


13.0 


17.4 10.8 7.0 


2.8 


58.0 


12 .4 


18.6 


14.8 


6.8 


5 .4 


64.6 




C'^ itrol 
























All 


4.0 


18.2 7.6 1.1 


2 .4 


34.2 


.78 


13.9 


7 .6 


2.9 


2.0 


31.4 




; Toledo 


1.0 


13.8 6.4 .2 


1.4 


24.0 


0.0 


13.0 
1 


8.2 


1.8 


1.6 


28 .0 





*A Two -Way ANOVA was used and the total scores and most changed factor 
scores were tested. Results did not reach significance. There was 
a significant difference between experimental and control groups which 
widened over time although the trend did not reach s ignif icance - 
(F= 8.17, sig. £ .01,f vs. e Groups, Total Score; F= 7.398, Factor I, 
Sig. .05) Results from Toledo subsample were the same. 
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Studv II - Lorain - Cleveland Area Study 

Sample : Four schools participated in the study: St. Edward, Shaw, 
Midview, and Lakewood High schools. They represented diverse popu- 
lations of interest. St. Edward is a Catholic boys high school with 
a largely white middle class student population. Shaw High is located 
in East Cleveland and has a student population that is lower to mid- 
dle class and ninety percent black. Midview is located in Lorain 
County and has a semi-rural middle class white population. ' Lakewood 
High is an all white middle class school located in a suburb immediate- 
ly west and contingent to the city of Cleveland. 

Procedure : The same procedures were utilized as for the Toledo 
study including measures of performance and teaching schedule. 

Results : Despite repeated attempts to make contact with Shaw 
teachers, the data was not obtained on class and teacher performance, 
although the curriculum was used in that setting. The remaining 
three schools . included four classes (one teacher at Lakewood taug?it 
two experimental classes; they were two control teachers of matched 
groups) on which complete data was obtain<^ Table 10 shows mean 
results from the Unit Tests; Table 11 gives the Analysis of Variance. 
Attachment D shows complete data. Sex was not included in the analysis 
because of the reduced sample size and the fact that the Toledo study 
had shown no sex effects . 

Table 10 

Mean Unit Test Scores, Lorain- 
Cleveland Area Study 



Group Pre Post Total 

Experimental 12.1 15.5 13.8 

Control 13.2 11.8 12.5 



Total 



12.6 



13.6 



13.1 
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Table 11 

ANO VA -Lor a in -C lev e la nd 
Area Unit Test Scores 



Source SS 

I Time, Pre-Post 49.005 

C- Group Experimental- 76.255 
Control 

T"-^P:School Within Time 90.073 

PXG 277.922 

C :TWP 101.865 



df 



MS 

49 .005 
76.255 

15 .012 
277 .922 
16.977 



4.781 
7.439 

1.465 
27.113 
1.656 



Siq. 



.05 



.01 



N.S . 



,01 



N.S, 



r 'ror Within 



1804.083 176 



10.250 



As can be seen from the above, there was a difference pre and post and 
between groups. Furthermore, the interaction of group by time was 
significant and in the desired direction. Experimental students gained 
in knowledge, while control students tended to lose. There was no sig- 
nificant difference among the schools or of the interaction of school 
with other factors . 

Table 12 shows results from the POI. Table 13 gives the Analysis of 
Variance. Attachment E gives cell mean and standard deviations. 



Table 12 

Mean POI Scores, Lorain-Cleveland 
Area Study 



O - 

ERIC 



Group 

Experimental 

Control 
Total 



Pre 

60.4 

56.0 
58 .2 



Post 

64.1 

55 .7 
59.9 



Total 

62.2 

55.8 
59.0 
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Table 13 

ANOVA-POI Scores from Lorain- 
Cleveland Area Study 



5 )urce 



SS 



df 



MS 



SicT. 



I Time, Pre-Post 



169.755 



16S . 755 



1.930 



N.S 



G: Group, Experi- 
mental-Control 



2256.789 



2256.789 



25 .656 



• 01 



TWP: School within 
Time 



531.491 



88 .582 



1.007 



N.S 



PXG 



2 30.040 



230.040 



2 .615 



N.S. 



279.848 



46.641 



.530 



N.S 



] :ror Within 



18296.064 



208 



87.962 



Results are supportive of the effectiveness of the curriculum. 
Despite the short period of instruction, exper iittental students showed 
growth in self actualization attitudes and feeling sensitivity while 
control students tended to stay at the same level. The student groups 
were themselves different, however, which obscured pre-post differences 
until the interaction effects were studied. There was no significant 
difference among schools and no significant interaction with the school 
factor. 

Table 14 gives mean scores for the teachexs on th^ Behavior Knowledge 
Test* As was true for the teachers as a total group, teachers in the 
Lorain-'Cleveland Study showed more increase in knowledge if they were 
exper imentals than if they were controls. 



Table 14 



Behavior Knowledge Test Scores, 
Lorain-Cleveland Area Teachers 



Group 



Pre 



Post 



ERLC 



Experimental 
Control 



12,0 
12.0 



14.3 
13.0 
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Table 15 shows mean scores for teachers on the MTAI. Again, the 
same pattern that was seen for all teachers is repeated. Experimental 
teachers increased in the desired direction on the total score, whil^i 
control teachers lost ground • In th is quite small subsample , there 
was similar growth for «experimentals with concommitant loss by controls 
on Factors i, ii, and III; on Factor IV both groups showed some increase 
and on Factor V both groups showed some decrease. 

Table 15 

MTAI Factor and Total Mean Scores, 
Lorain-Cleveland Area Teachers 



Pre Post 

Factor Total Factor Total ^ 

Group 1 2 3 4 5 Score 1 2 3 4 5 Score 

experimental 6.0 18.3 11.3 4.7 4.3 51.3 13.7 19.0 13.3 7.0 2.7 (S3.0 

; :ontrol 7.8 17.0 9.0 2.8 3.8 47.0 1-8 15 .0 6.8 4.2 2.5 35.8 



Study III - Special Students 

Three special settings were selected to study implementation of the 
curriculum with students indent if iably different from those attending 
area high schools. The first site was a special school for youngsters 
with emotional, social and/or learning problems. The second setting 
was a boys' correctional school. The third was a special, nongraded 
classroom at Lakewood High for students with learning adjustment prob- 
lems • 

The two special schools did make use of the curriculum. How^ever, in 
both ccses, there was so mrch turnover of student population in the 
course of the four weeks that test results were not possible. At the 
end of the experimental period only two or three students remained of 
the original groups that were established. Both teachers reported that 
there was positive student response during classes, and the teachers 
conferred with project writers to give their reactions and suggestions 
for any changes . 

In the case of the nongraded, special students at Lakewood High, 
^ the curriculum was taught. However, due to circums^tances of a personal 
ERiC nature and beyond the control of either the instructor or the project, 
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post testing was not completed • The instructor reported that the 
students enjoyed working with the curriculum and were particularly 
interested in the various activities. Many of the students had pro-' 
nounced reading disabilities and found it difficult to handle the cur- 
riculum independently. it would appear that the curriculum can be 
taught to students of this type, but the emphasis would have to be on 
activities and on oral presentation by the teacher, rather than rely- 
ing on students to gain the conceptual information through " independent 
study and reading of the materials. 

Study IV - Counselor Stud y 

Sample : Counselors from Brooklyn^ Midview, and Magnificat High 
Schools participated in the study. Brooklyn High School is a suburban 
high school located in a middle class area outside of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Midview High School is located in Lorain County and has a predominant- 
ly v/hite, semi-rural population. Magnificat is an all girl parochial 
school located in Rocky River, an upper middle class suburb of Cleveland. 
Students were randomly selected from heterogenous ability groups of 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students. Subjects were 
randomly assigned to treatment and control conditions. 

Procedure ; All students were pre and post tested with Unit Tests. 
In addition, all students were post tested using a Problems and Solutions 
Questionnaire. This semi-structured instrument permitted students to 
react in writing to practical, behavioral situations. Results were 
analyzed subjectively using criteria for a causal response for each of 
the three items. The criteria were developed by the writers of the cur- 
riculum and represented what they would hope to instill in students. 
Teachers were pre and post tested on the Behavior Knowledge Test and on 
the short form Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Each experimental 
teacher -counselor taught two of the six units. Each unit was taught in 
ten consecutive forty minutes periods for a total instructional time of 
twenty 40 minute periods. The six units were divided among the four 
experimental teachers in ord.er that coverage of ^11 the units could be 
obtained. All experimental teachers taught unit one and c .le other of 
the additonal five remaining units. 
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Results ; Table 16 shows mean results from the Unit Tests, and Table 
17 gives the analysis of variance. Table 18 shov;s overall school means, 
Attachment F gives cell means and standard deviations . 



Table 16 



Unit Test Scores -Counselor 
Study 



Group. 

Experimental 
Control 

Total 



Pre 

13.12 

13.52 

13.33 



P ost 
18 .42 
12 .55 

13.99 



Total 
14.28 
13.04 

13.67 



Table 17 

ANOVA-Unit Test Scores, 
Counselor Study 



si urce 



P:Time, Pre Post 

d Group, Experimental - 
Control 

i. 'P: Within Clc.ss Time 

i;":g 

C ..TWP 



SS 

17.556 
61.256 

618.488 

107.256 
44.437 



1 



1 
6 



MS- 

17.556 
61.256 

103.081 

107 .256 
7.406 



1.491 
5 .204 

8.757 

9.112 
.629 



S iq . 
N.S , 

.05 

.01 

.01 

N.S, 



Er-ror Within 



1695 .100 



144 



11.772 
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Table 18 

Mean Scores: 
Unit Tests, Counselor Study' 



Class 


Pre 




Total 


1 


11.2 


11.1 


ll-,2 


2 


12.5 


12.6 


12.3 


3 


15 .3 


16.1 


15 .7 


4 


14.8 


16.2 


15 .4 



As can be seen by inspection of the above, time alone did not make 
a significant difference in scores. There were some overall differ- 
ences between experimental and control groups. The interaction be- 
tween group and time was highly significant, hoxvever . The experimental 
l^aZ\l Z ^"-^--^ - --ores. While the control group dropped 

slightly There were some differences between the four classes, buf 
that factor did not interact with any others. m each school, the ex- 
perimental students showed increases in scores, while control; lost 
grouiid. 
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The Problems and Solutions Questionnaire consisted of two problems 
for which students were to provide an ending, and further asked students 
to detail a problemmatic life experience and indicate how they handled 
same and their degree of satisfaction with what they did. Thus, a stu- 
dent who did not handle something well, but could recognize why and in- 
dicate dissatisfaction, would be performing on this test at the same 
level as one who WcS able to handle a problem well in his and the scorer 
view. 

The first problem dealt with a temptation to cheat under conditions 
^of acTversity and implied unfairness on the part of the school » One 
point was given for dealing with che issue of cheating as an issue; two 
points were given if ^the student could provide some alternative way of 
. handling the problem. The second prblem involved students with a prob- 
lem of legality versus practicality. One po.int was given for resolving 
the problem through illegality but recognizing that some reparation was 
necessary. Two points were given when the solution involved alternatives 
O . to the illegal handling. 
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The personal problem was evaluated by giving one point for describ- 
ing an actual problem in a cause-effect sequence; two .points were 
given if a value based decision was made; three points were given if 
that decision was explained on the basis of needs or need conflicts. 
Attachment G gives further scoring details. 

Four classes were tested using this format. Table 19 provides 
results* 

Table 19 

Problems and Solutions Scores, 
Counselor Study- 



Mean Score 



Experimenta 1 
4.23 



Control 
3.19 



_F* Sicr, 



5-71 



.05 



* One-way ANOVA, N=91 



Despite the lack of development of scaling and standardization of 
response and scoring, an analysis of variance approach was used to 
evaluate the data. (The ANOVA has been used with dichotomous data 
and still retained sufficient strength to be considered adequate to 
the task.) As can be seen from the above, there is a significant dif- 
ference between experimental and control groups^ suggesting that 
exper iraentals were better able to utilize causality in their handling 
of the technique, were better able to deal with ethical-moral issues, 
and were more likely to find alternatives. Exper imentals were able 
to construe their own problems in these terms and to derive solutions 
based on understanding of their own needs and values to a greater ex- 
tent than was found with controls. 

Table 20 shows mean results for teachers on the Behavior Knowledge 
Test. In this small sample there was no difference before and after 
teaching the curriculum. It can be hypothesized that these four teachers 
who iiad been trained as counselors were probably already beyone the point 
in their knowledge of human behavior and its causes .that the test was 
adequate to measure. Supportive of such an hypothesis is the fact that 
their mean scores were higher than the group as a whole or other sub- 
samples of that group at any time in the project. 

Table 20 

Behavior Knowledge Test 
Results, Counselor Study 



O . Pre Post ^ N 

- Mean Scores 15.25 15.00 4 
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Table 21 gives mean results for the teacher-counselors on the MTAI. 
Once again, this group seemed different from the other group in terms 
of level of score, but there was, in addition, growth from beginning 
to end of the project which exceeded that seen in the large sample. 



Table 21 

Mean Scores for MTAI Factors and Total Score, 
Counselor Study 



Pre Post 

Factor Total Factor Total 

•Mean 1 2 3 4 5 Score 1 2 3 4 5 Score 

Scores 12.5 19.0 15.0 5.8 5.5 45.5 26.0 26.8 19.2 7.3 4.5 83,2 



Because of the extremely small sample, parametric evaluation was not 
undertaken. However, examination of the individual scores of the four 
teachers showo.d that three increased greatly on all factors except V 
where there were varying results. The fourth counselor began the proj- 
ect with high factor and total scores.- For that teacher, the test ceil- 
ing was being reached and no differences over time were noted. 



CURRICULUM FEEDBACK INFORMATION 



Information regarding the curriculum was sought from three primary 
r ■ sources: professional experts and consultants, teachers who used the 
■ curriculum in classrooms, and students who experienced the curriculum. 

In addition, it was originally hoped to measure some of the curriculum 
; impact on teachers through the administration of a Critical Incidents 

Questionnaire. However, that measure was not obtained. An attempt 
was made to use phone contacts with semi-structured interviews follow- 
\ ing the Critical Incidents format. A few contacts v^ere successfully 

: made and the information thus obtained is summarised in this section. 

\ Student Feedback 

At the end of the four week instruction period, students completed 
; feedback forms on which they recorded their suggestions for inclusions 

and deletions when the units were rewritten and also responded to 
questions regarding degree of unit impact and described the type of 
: teaching techniques they felt were used in presenting the materials. 

ERIC 
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Aggress ion : Students showed a strong enjoyment of, and preference 
for the Straw Tower exercise. They also responded quite favorably 
to the skit about Chris, the role playing, the Instant Replays, and 
Personal Inventory • There was no one activity which was singled out as 
one which should be dropped. Some of the activities cited as enjoyable 
by one or more students were also not enjoyed by an equal number of 
respondents. in the case of Role Playing, almost as many students re- 
jected it as accepted it. However, several students also stated they 
would add more role playing when asked what the unit could include be- 
sides the materials available. It is quite probably that the ambivalence 
to role playing reflects the degree of comfort with performances, drama- 
tics, etc., and would also be a function of the degree of extraversion 
of the respondent. 

Real Self : Most of the activities were endorsed by one or more 
respondents. They enjoyed the discussion of male-female roles and 
the general emphasis on self understanding. There was definite re- 
jection of one activity, the Body Trip which they found difficult to 
accomplish and not relevant to their experiences and problems. 

Controls : The students found their horizons expanded by th explora- 
tion of the effects of groups on the individual's life. They endorsed 
activities which illustrated those controls and particularly the group 
exercise that related control and family life. There was ambivalence 
regarding the Unwritten Rules exercise which presented them with a peer 
related conflict situation. Some students highly endorsed the exper- 
ience while others would prefer to see it dropped. It is probable that 
it should be continued with emphasis on the handling of the conflicts 
engendered to result in psychological experiences of closure and compe- 
tence . 

Values : The students generally endorsed the activities in this unit 
with particular emphasis on the Milling Activity, Identity Tag, and 
Values Grid. ^ 

Response : Again, there was general endorsement. Role Play was en- 
joyed and the Circle and Sentences on Feelings activities. There was 
some rejection of the Reflection on the Past actiyity and some seemed 
to feel the Decision Making activity was too compiex to handle well. 

In several of the units, students indicated an interest in further 
information and understanding of human sexuality and the behavioral, 
causal elements, the status of adolescents, and the- interr": j r^tionships 
to the aggression. They also suggested that it would be desirable to 
have more field experiences so that the concepts being learned would be 
seen in real life, and they wanted to experience more cooperative games . 
and exercises. 

ERLC 
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The rewriting process of the units involved careful study of student 
forms. The edition v/as revised to include more material on sexuality • 
and aggression as related to adolescence, and ther are more cooperative 
exercises which enhance the ability of people^ to work together iu an 
understanding fashion. Also added were two community action projects 
so as to increase the student's exposure to the rea] life operation af 
the concepts being studied. Most of the major additons were made in 
the Response Unit, with the other units being revised to reflect the 
acceptance: and rejection levels of the activities. Thus, the Body 
Trip exercise was discontinued, while the Straw Tower was definitely 
maintained. 

Students were asked to indicate degree of agreement with certain 
statements regarding the effect of the units. Over 50 percent of 
the group responding^ which consisted of 343 students, agreed or ^ 
strongly agreed that there was an increase in understanding of human 
behavior. Although the majority endorsed the meaningf ulness of the 
behavior equation, 42 percent only somewhat agreed it was viable. 55 
percent felt the course was valuable for all high school students and 
24 percent felt it was at least somewhat meaningful. 63 percent enjoyed 
working with the activities; an addj-tonal 30 percent enjoyed somewhat 
the experience. 62 percent felt an increase in understana.Vng of self 
behavior; 34 percent felt somewhat increased in this respect. Most 
persons felt somewnat or greater comfort working with units; however, 
some discomfort was an intended impact of handling concept? and be~ 
coiaing aware of relational factors . in order that the students could 
grow in insight and the capacity to change their own actions and re- 
actions. 59 percent of the students found the experiences substantial- 
ly different from any others they had had; however 26 percent did indi- 
cate some prior experiences of a type similar to one or more of the unit 
activities. 5L percent of the students rated the units above any other 
textbook, materials they had ever. used. An additonal 39 percent felt 
the materials were at least average in comparison with other texts. 

The above responses were based on their experience.^ with the units 
and reflected the status of the units prior to the rewriting. 

Students were also asked to evaluate the amount of time devoted to 
various teaching techniques. Study of their responses indicated that 
they felt a lot of use was made of lecture and open class discussion 
approaches. Over 85 percent indicated often or sometimes used in 
regard to both those techniques. The small group discussion approach 
was the third most frequently observed teaching approach. Students 
indicated some usage of other approaches such as Ques tion -Answer , 
student projects (individual and group) , in class reading, in class re- 
porting by students, audio-visual techniques, and teacher projects, but 
all of these categories were seen as rare or seldom implemented approach- 
es. Some teachers assigned homework according to students, and there 
Q 'ns some student acceptance of out of class work. 

ERIC 
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Teacher Feedback 

Teachers responded to questionnaires regarding their reactions to 

the units they had taught. Analysis of responses is reported v/ith 
respect to each of the units. 

Aggression : All teachers felt that the activities in the unit were 
appropriate for meeting the unit's stated objectives. All but one felt 
the instructions to the teacher and student were clearly stated. One 
teacher felt that more preparation would be helpful. .ere was some 
disagreement as to appropriateness of the activities for the 9-12 grade 
group. Some teachers of ninth graders felt the behavior equation was 
too difficult a concept for that ,age group. Two teachers of seniors 
felt that some of the activities Vv?ere too childish. All but one teacher 
felt the activities in the unit followed a logical sequence. One teach- 
er used this space to suggest that the activities required too much 
"openness" for ninth graders. Most teachers felt there was little repe- 
tition and all but one felt the reading-comprehension level was appropri- 
ate . 

VJlien asked for possible additions, one teacher felt the ability of 
teacher and students to use the unit would be enhanced if there were 
some exercises that explored the field of teacher -student relationships 
and emphasized the development of trust. Teachers also felt that it 
might be appropriate to include more field trips to observe behavior. 
One teacher felt the unit would be better titled "Introduction" because 
much of the material was of a genral introductory nature regarding be- 
havior and feelings rather than dealing specifically with aggression. 

Controls ; Teachers generally endorsed this unit. However, they 
suggested that sophomores might have some difficulty handling some of 
the exercises where older students would not, more on the : spot activi- 
ties (real life experiences) , and some felt that inore teacher prepara- 
tion could enhance the use of the unit. 

Values : Teachers generally endorsed this unit. They suggested that 
it was sometimes difficult to keep teacher and student information 
separated and would. have elaborated the teacher instructions to a 
greater degree. They indicated that the unit could have a som.ewhat 
tighter logical sequencing of activities. One teacher felt that the 
seniovs she taught were very responsive to this unit, some o/en writ- 
ing notes of thanks for having been able to have the experience. 
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Self : Teachers generally endorsed this unit . They indicated it 
might be appropriate to include some more information on body language 
and on the interpersonal defenses that people use. One teacher sug- 
gested the use of materials and explanations from transactional analy- 
^ s is . 



Response : Teachers generally endorsed this unit. They suggested 
that it might be helpful to have, material from aggression/frustraion 
more Cu.early related to. this unit, and they indicated the ninth graders 
had some difficulty with the vocabulary. There was a suggestion that 
the ui.it needed some more activities. 



Expert Feedback 

The staff maintained continuous contacts with The Educational 
Research Council, of a duration of at least twice a week. Some 
contacts took the form of meetings with ERC personnel, some in- 
volved telephone. In addition, experts at various institutions 
and universities in the northeast Ohio' area were contacted once 
or more than once for advice, information, and feedback on dif- 
ferent sections of the curriculum* Different experts were ob- 
tained for different areas of content within the curriculum. The 
total curriculum was evaluated professionally by university and 
secondary consultants. The final Revised Edition contai.ns a 
num.ber of changes ^in every section which can be traced to advice 
and information from the various sources of feedback. Letters 
of support and advice from the professional "^dviisors v/ere sent 
to the staff regarding the effort and are included as Attach- 
ment H. 



Cr it ica 1 Incidents Contacts 

As mentioned above, it was hoped to obtain questionnaire re- 
sponses from experimental and control teachers using a critical 
incidents technique wherein the teacher would datail a difficult 
classroom situation and the handling thereof. Results would have 
been evaluated in terms of the extent to which a causal view of 
behavior was in evidence and the handling reflected some of the 
variety of interpersonal classroom techniques that are presented 
in the curriculum. What was accomplished, however, was a brief, 
semi-structured telephone interview with four teachers: two ex- 
perimentals and two controls. Teachers were told the research on 
^the project would like to obtain information regarding actual be- 
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havior of students in classrooms where the curriculum was tauglit and 
where it was not. They were asked to think of a specific classroom • 
incident during the last grading period whe^-e it was difficult to 
handle a student, and to answer the following: 

1. \#iat happened? 

2. VTliat action did you take? 

3. What was the outcome? 

4. Would you do the same thing in a similar situation 
in the future? 



The two experimental teachers contacted did mention the curriculum 
and its effect on a student. "They tended to interpret the question in 
terms of how a student reacted to the experience. They were supportive 
of the use of the curriculum and felt that it provided a means of broad- 
ening a student's ability to handle a situation. Replies were thus both 
curriculum and student centered, althov- -i they tended not to cover the 
ogiginal area of intent of the question^ . Control teachers consisted 
of two teachers, one of whom indicated he had a great deal of familiar- 
ity with the causal approach, Maslow wbrk, etc.^ upon which he under- 
stood the curriculum was based. 

In the case of the highly sophisticated control teacher, an incident 
was recounted involving a student v/ho had been withdrawn, but who began 
to interact overtly on one particular day. Another extroverted and 
highJ.y successful student attempted to interrupt and was asked to leave 
when he did not pick up on subtle cues to end his behavior., Later, 
the teacher talked with the extroverted student and was able to help 
hira understand why the teacher wished to focus on the heretofore shyer 
classmate. The results were highly satisfactory. The other control 
teacher recounted difficulties dealing with a very '^obnoxious, mouthy" 
student. The problem was handled by excluding th4 student from the 
classroom and subsequently from the school using primarily the exercise 
of authority. 

When this critical incidents technique was origii.ally administered 
, in connection W7th the elementary school study of that level of cur- 
riculum^ there was a pronounced tendency for experimental teachers to 
construe behavior as caused and to attempt to deal with causes before 
resorting to authority and arbitrary disciplinary rules. The responses 
obtained after the fact using a brief phone contact with a few teachers 
,^^io not provide a basis for any kind of statements regarding effect of 
^-lurriculum on teachers. However, it would appear that being familiar 
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with either the curriculum or tho philosophy upon which it was based 
did in three cases result in some student centeredness and sensitive 
handling of behavioral situations. On the other hand, in one case 
where there was no acknowledged familiarity with the causal approach, 
the handling of idifficulty was via authority and there was no mention 
of why actions were occurring as they did. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION 



OBJECTIVE I: That the prototype Edition of the high school curriculim 
be implemented ,and evaluated in selected schools through the establish- 
ment of experimental and control classes. 

By mid-October of 1972, the Prototype Edition was printed and ready 
for use. A number of school settings featuring inner city, semi-rural, 
and suburban populations were utilized in a predesigned evaluation 
plan. Control and experimental teachers were selected from teachers 
who volunteered to teach the curriculum. Assessments of knowledge, 
attitude, and behavior were conducted on both teachers and their stu- 
dents. Data analysis was designed to permit a determination of the 
part that various factors might play in response to the curriculum; and 
the selection of the varying settings allov/ed inferences to be drawn 
as to the effectiveness of the curriculum with different grade levels, 
socioeconomic levels, and population types. 

Evaluative St atement : Objective T was reached by project staff. 
The Prototype Edition was written, implemented in classes, and evalua- 
ted according to a predetermined research plan. 

OBJECTIVE II: That professional experts provide input and feedback 
to assist in the development and revision of the curriculum. 

There was ongoing, biweekly contact with Educational Research council 
personnel as the curriculum was originally written, and subsequently 
revised. In addition, there was solicited contact with local experts 
in various fields and changes were made in various areas as a result 
of the.'ir input. The total curriculum was evaluated by local experts 
v/ho " prov^ided staff with letters of opinion which can be seen in the 
Project Report, 

Evaluative Statement : Professional experts did provide input and 
feedback to assist in the development and revision of the curriculum. 
Examination of the prototype' edition versus the First Revised Edition 
shows many changes which can be traced to the input of various profes- 
sional, expert sources. 

OBJECTIVE III: That the high school project teachers within and out- 
side of Lakewood develop an understanding and appreciation for the 
curriculum materials and the philosophy underlying the materials as 
shown by 
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a) greater understanding of the causal approach 

As was seen from the results of the Behavior Knowledge Test, 
Experimental Teachers increased in mean scores while Controls did 
not. Statistical significance for this trend was not reached due 
to the small group (as compared with the number of students evaluated) . 
However, the trend was in the desired direction and did appear ^.fter 
only a four week period during which the 'teachers were involved with 
the materials* 

b) application of the causal approach to student behavior 
/ in the classroom 

A direct measure of this area was not attempted. It had been hoped 
to obtain Critical Incidents questionnaires from which could be inferred 
handling of classroom behavior • However, that measure was not success- 
fully obtained. Brief phone contacts using the Critical Incidents for- 
mat did suggest that understanding of the causal ap^proach on the part 
of several teachers did lead to sensitive handling of classroom difficuly. 
Teachers of the curriculum contacted did mention spontaneously the 
curriculum techniques and their effect of behavior. It v7ould appear 
that the curriculum can have the effect of orienting a teacher to ap- 
proach behavior in a causal fashion and can provide some techniques that 
are not always seen in classrooms where there is not access to the cur- 
riculum. 

c) use of the curricular materials in the classroom. 

All teachers who volunteered to use the materials did so. In the 
case of the special class studies, the reality conditions involving 
attendance resulted in lack of evaluative data. However, the materials 
were used and the teachers stated they were helpful even in those set- 
tings where external factors hindered the maintenance of a full and on- 
going class. 

d) providing feedback concerning the use of the materials, 
their effectiveness, and their appropriateness for that 
particular student population 

Teachers provided feedback, either through the formal questionnaires 
or in contacts with the Title III staff. The First Revised Edition in- 
corporates changes which were made in response to the teacher suggestions 
and comments , 
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Evaluative Statement : High school project teachers did use and 
critique the materials. Their comnients indicated understanding and 
appreciation for both the materials and the philosophy upon which 
the units were based. They tended to grow in knov/lcdge of behavior 
as a function of using the units, and were generally supportive of 
continued and expanded use of the cur-riculum. From a few interviews 
it v;ould appear that knowledge of the curriculum can have a beneficial 
effect on approach to classroom behavior, but this area would need 
further investigation. Except for the one section relating to student 
behavior, there was convincing evidence of attainment of Objective III. 
It is not unlikely that the area of behavior was also appropriately 
affected, but the information was not sufficiently broad to bo able to 
make a definitive statement. 

OBJECTIVE IV: That the Students experiencing the curriculum in the 
classroom will 

a) develop an understanding and appreciation for a causal 
approach to personal problems and typically aggression 
producing situations 

In all studies, the experimental students shov/ed significant growth 
in knowledge of causality as it V7as presented in the units they studied, 
while control students did not change or showed some decrease when test- 
ed on Unit Content Tests. 

b) experience grov^th in constructive attitudes pertaining to 
their own behavior and the behavior of others 

Using the Personal Orientation Inventory scales that measure extent 
to which values expressed are like those of self-actualizing people 
and extent to which there is ability to express and be sensitive- to 
feelings, it was found that experimental students grew significantly 
in the desired direction, while control students tended to remain the 
same or show decreases. The Inventory is based on the same theoretical 
rationale as that of the authors of the curriculum, but is an indepent- 
ly standardized instrument for personality measurement. In view of the 
fact that the duration of the experiment was only four weeks, and in- 
volved only a period of class group instruction a day, to obtain general- 
ized and statistically significant changes in measurement of attitudes 
is quite remarkable. 

c) grow in their knowledge of causes, consequences, and available 
alternative responses in behavior situations 

Because of the difficulties involved in processing semi-structured 
techniques, the instruraent developed to measure these aspects of student 
O 
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change was utilized with a smaller sample than that using the POI, 
Scoring of student responses regarding how two behavior situations 
might be resolved, and how they characterized, described, and resolved 
a problem of their own, was based on qualitative and quantitative con- 
siderations and did utilize spec if c criteria. Nevertheless, the measure- 
ment was a much less stringent one and the comparability among protocols 
was reduced from that obtained with s tandai-^dized measures. Despite these 
drawbacks, it was still possible to demonstrate the tendency for experi- 
mental students to handle the test differently from cbntrol groups. Ex- 
perimental students were more likely to see alternatives, accept the 
burdens of morality and legality, and be able to construe a life experi- 
ence of their own in value-need-causality terms. 

Evaluative S ta tement ; It was shown that students experiencing the 
curriculum in the classroom developed understanding and appreciation 
for a causal approach to personal problems and aggression producing 
situations. They experienced growth in constructive attitudes pertain- 
ing to their own behavior and the behavior of others, and there was 
some evidence that they increased in their' knowledge of causes, conse- 
quences, and available alternative responses in behavior situations. , 
Thus, the fourth objective was adequately met. 

OBJECTIVE V: That the students experiencing the curriculum in the 
classroom provide feedback on the Prototype Edition of the units to 
assist in the revision of the curriculum. 

Student feedback forms were completed by experimental students. 
They provided information and reactions to all of the units and de- 
tai. ed which activities were successful and which were not in their 
individual opinions. S taff " studied the results and the rewritten 
version of the curriculum contains additions and deletions that re- 
flef:t the majority opinions of the students and includes student ini- 
tiated ideas and innovations. ' 

• . v/aliiative S tatement ; Objective V was successfully met by the 
sta:;::f through the cooperation and help of studentp experiencing the 
cur!-iculum. 



OBJECTIVE VI: That a First Revised Edition of the high school cur- 
riculum be developed through the incorporation of subjective data 
gained from students using the curriculum, teachers of experimental 
classes, consultants, and objective data received from field testing 
of the Prototype Edition of the curriculum. 

o ■ ' 
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The First Revised Edition does reflect all the above sources of 
input. The changes made from the Prototype Edition were accomplished 
by study of both formal and informal feedback. of students, teachers, 
consultants, and evaluation. 

Evaluative Statement. ; Objective VI was attained. 
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SUI4MARY 



As can be seen in the discussion above, all objectives were attained. 
Data supportive of the use of the curriculum was both objective and 
subjective. "^^Tierever statistical analyses could be made, desired trends 
and effects were demonstrated. In almost all studies a , 05 or better 
level of significance was reached. Both teachers and students showed 
changes in knowledge and attitudes such that it can be assumed that 
they became more causally oriented in their approach to human behavior, 
less judgmental, and at the same time more aware of moral-ethical con- 
siderations and values. These findings are definitely supportive of 
continued and expanded use of the curriculum. The sample surveyed was 
large and varied in terms of backgrounds and cultural heritages reflec- 
ted. It can be fairly assumed that this curriculum is an appropriate 
one for use with students in more or less structured academic environ- 
ments and who come from differing socioeconomic levels. 
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A-1 UNIT TESTS 
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UNIT I - AGGRESSION 

Directions 

Be stire and write your name, school , and date on each answer sheet. Write 
the Hcune of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding letter on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agrees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 

1. When examining behavior, it is important to consider 

a) causes of behavior. 

b) short-term effects . 

c) long-range effects . 

d) two of the above. I 

e) all of the above, 

I 

2. Over the past ten years criminal offenses in the United States have 

a) more than doubled . 

b) increased moderately, 

c) decreased. 

d) remained about the same. 

e) none of the above . 

Aggressive Behavior in an individual can be 

a) a negative influence on total behavior. 

b) a positive influence on total behavior, 

c) neither negative or positiv^e influence on total behavior. 

d) both negative and positive influence on total behavior, 

e) none of the above , s 

Motivating forces are 

a) the rewards ^ person gets for accomplishing a task 

b) controlled oy an individual's needs. 

c) are lacking in some people, 

d) not necessarily important in the behavior of people, 

e) both A and B , 

Choose the equation that comes closest to explaing human behavior, 

I 

a) S+C = Behavior 

b) Mf +R = Behav ior 

c) Mf+R+IPS = Behavior 

d) N+P+S = Behavior 

e) . None of the above 



Unit I - Aggression (continued) 



6. Humans have basically 

a) the same needs . 

b) needs that vary greatly from individual to individual. 

c) same needs that animals have. 

d) needs that change from situation to situation. 

e) both B and c . 

7. Mas low has 

a) explained why people behave as they do. 

b) suggested some common needs among people. 

c) helped people change the way they act: 

d) none of the above . 

e) all of the above. 

8. Before people strive tb feel good about themselves they first must 
satisfy their want for 

a) food. * 

b) water • 

c) safety. 

d) all of the above. 

e) none of the above. 

S. Frustration results from 

I 

a) intense work. 

b) blocked needs. 

c) anger • ; , 

d) quietness . i 

e) both C and p. , 

10. When aggression in nursery school children was studied, it was found 
that the large majority of aggressive responses 

a) led to counter-attacks by others. 

b) led to a gain for the aggressor. 

c) led to teacher intervention. 

11. The best way to promote constructive methods for dealing with frustra- 
tion is to 

a) tell people v*iat to do. 

b) help people to understand motivation and behavior. 
I c) provide a model for the individual to follow. 

d) both A and C 
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unit I " ;\ggression (continued) 

12. The most important thing about studying human behavior is that we can 
learn to 

a) avoid frustrations that bother us. 

b) better satisfy our needs and wants. 

c) handle other people better. 

d) be more successful in business. 

e) none of the above . 

13; By immediate physical setting we mean 

a) what the person's physical condition was. 

b) what city the person lives in. 

c) everything in the setting of the behavior. 

d) everything in the setting of the behavior at a given time. 

e) none of the above . 

14. According to Maslow, the most difficult needs to satisfy are 

a) physical needs. 

b) love needs . 

c) safety needs . 

d) self actualization needs. 

e) all of the above. 

15 • Frustration occurs most often when 

a) a person satisfies a need in the wrong manner ^ 

b) when a person responds Aggressively* 

c) when a person has a need that is blocked. 

d) a person clarifies his values * 

e) when a person doesn't know how to satisfy a need. 



UNIT II - CONTROLS 



Directions 

Be sure and write your name, school , and date on each answer sheet. Write 
the name of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding letter on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agrees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 

16. It is helpful to understand the controls a family has on an individual 
so that 

a) the person can learn to accept the controls. 

b) the person can avoid the controls. 

c) the person can learn alternative ways of responding to controls* 

d) none of the above . 

e) all of the above. 

17. ' Controls are helpful to an individual when they 

a) aire carefully chosen. 

b) satisfy needs of the individual. 

c) when they are accepted by the individual. 

d) none of the above . 

e) all of the above. 



18. Inner controls are 

a) contz-ols from within a group. 
' b) controls imposed by the individual himself. 

c) controls from within a family. 

d) phys ical controls . 

19. Inner controls usually begin with 

a) careful planning by a person. 

b) outer controls • 

c) both a and b . 

d) none of the above . 

20. Control can be exercised over a person by 
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a) any power in the society that is stronger than the individual. 

b) any power with something the individual wants or needs. 

c) any power that is viewed by most of the people as just* 

d) all of the above. 

e) none of the above . 



Unit II - Controls (continued) 



21. Institutions break down when they 

a) are old. 

b) are weak. ^ 

c) provide for few needs. ' ^ 

d) are hated . \ 

e) are loved. 

22. Conflict and disagreement in the family 

a) are necessary to growth. 

b) are hindrances to growth. 

c) occur mainly in unhappy families. 

d) always leads to a loss of mutual respect. 

23. Peer groups exert control over individuals and have rules that are 
both sensible and unreasonable. 



24 w A person's peer groups consists of people 

a) who he wishes to be like and join. 

b) with whom he has equal status. 

c) who have leadership positions. 

d) who follow his lead. 

25. In an institution such as the school, there is control over 

a) students - 

b) teachers . 

c) administrators . 

d) some of the above. 

e) all of the above. 

26. Which of the following organizations or groups have control over 
media content? 

. a) The FCC 

b) Business (sponsors) 

c) The consumer 

d) All of the above 



a) T 

b) F 
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Unit II - Contro]G (continued) 

27. Inner controls are well thought through acceptances of the controls 
from outer institutions. 

a) T 

b) P 

28. The parpose of studying controls is to 

a) help people become more aware of controls. 

b) learn how controls affect their feelings and needs. 

c) learn alternative ways to control others. 

d) both B and C. 

e) all of the above. 

29. Some control-rich areas that probably affect people's life are 

a) the family. , 

b) f r iends . 

c) school. 

d) mass media. 

e) all of the above. 

30. A community can be defined as 

a) one person who lives in a geographical setting. 

b) two people who share common experiences. 

c) more than twenty-five people who live in a certain geographical 
setting and share common experiences. 

d) as little as two people who share a common set of experiences in 
a particular geographical setting. 

e) none of the above . 
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UNIT III - REAL SELF 



Directions 

Be sure and write your name ,' school , and date on each answer sheet. Write 
the name of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding letter on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agr,ees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 



31. People can generally understand other people 

a) less easily than they can understand themselves. 

b) more easily than they can understand themselves. 

c) equally as well as they can understand themselves. 

32. Other individuals and groups should never try to dictate to the 
individual a definition of himself or herself. 

a) T 

b) F 

33. Feelings are mental events and can be understood if studied carefully 
while avoiding concern with physical sensations. 

a) T 

b) F 

34. Self esteem is best built through 

a) the experience of personal dec is ion -making. 

b) the constant support of parents and friends. 

c) handling nearly impossible obstacles well. 

35. Just as there are changes in values as society grows, there are 
some traditional ideas that survive and have as much worth for the 
modern individual as they did for his grandparents. 

a) T 

b) F . 

36. People have more than one role in life, and +-hey should try to be 
the same in all their roles. 

a) T 

b) F 
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Unit III - Real Self (continued) , 

37. Part of self awareness is being able to 

a) feel a sense of self worth. 

b) feel a sense of uniqueness. 

c) laugh about oneself. 

d) two of the above 

e) all of the above 

38. A self actualizing person 

a) is a perfectionist 

b) is concerned about agreeing or disagreeing with others. 

c) knows how to avoid criticism. 

d) above all enjoys other people. 

e) none of the above 

f) all of the above 

39. The self -actualized person is one who ^ 

a) has respect for others . , i ' 

b) is aware of societal controls which deny his individuality. 

c) knows who he is in a given circumstance. 

d) all of the above i 

40. Taking drugs can satisfy one's self esteem by 

a) providing an escape from reality. 

b) increasing peer status. 

c) improving self image. 

d) all of the above. 

e) none of the above . 

41. People get their input through 

a) eyes and ears . 

b) nose, mouth and touch 

c) reflexes. 

d) both a and b. 

e) none of the above . 

42 • 'Getting in touch with one's needs and feelings 

a) helps a person to better understand himself, i 

b) usually is frustrating and dangerous. 

c) helps one to better understand others. 

d) all of the above 

e) none of the above 
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Unit III - Real Self (continued) 

43. Many people spend a great deal of time trying to live up to what 
other people think v^e should be like. This has been called 

a) ro le ident if ica t ion . 

b) hero worship. 

c) model emulation. 

d) "curse of the idea 1." 

e) none of the above 

44. Which of the following statements is correct? 

a) Self-esteem is knowing one is different from everyone else and 
accepting one's self as unique. 

b) Self -esteem is knowing one is similar to everyone else, and 
accepting everyone as an equal. 

c) Self-esteem is being able to accept oneself whether one is 
different or the same as most people. 

d) None of the above 

e) All of the above I 

45 . Some people take drugs to help them cope with a sagging self-image 
becatise 

a) drugs increase one's awareness of self. 

b) drugs help one to temporarily escape from reality. 

c) one can gain admiration for knowing a lot about drugs. 

d) both b and c. 

e) all of the above. 



UNIT IV - VALUES 



Directibns 

Be sure and write your name . school , and date on each answer sheet. Write 
the name of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding letter on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agrees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 

46. A belief 

a) is the result of a value. 

b) precedes a value. ' 

c) is stronger than a value. 

d) is like a feeling. 

47. Values deal with 

a) facts . 

b) feeling. 

c) judgments . 

d) alternatives . 

e) more than one of the above. 

48. Value clarification 

a) is aimed at one's own values. I 

b) is understanding the values of others. 

c) is moralizing about values. 

d) is convincing others of one's values position. 

49. Conflict in dec is ion -making is causes by 

a) conflicting needs . 
*b) frustration, 
c) unclear values. 
x3) two of the above . 

e) all of the above. 

50. A personal problem can best be solved by 

a) trying not think about it. 

b) trying to figure out how the problem occurred. 

c) deciding how the needs can be better satisfied. 

d) asking an older person for help. 
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unit IV - Values (continued) 



51. An activity has value if it increases the worth and dignity of the 
individual 

a) and contributes to others in the society. 

b) and does not infringe on others. ' 

c) and does not run counter to social values. 

d) all of the above 

e) two of the above 

52 • Value decisions are difficult because rhey occur in areas where 

a) there is conflicting information. 

b) there are conflicting opinions. 

c) there are few confusions, 

d) three of the above 

e) two of the above 

53. To make a value decision, an individual needs 

a) to be free from parental values. 

b) to be free to accept parental values. 

c) both of the above 

d) neither of the above 

54. The valuing process does not require a public commitment by the 
individual. 

a) T 

b) F 

55. Grantly High has 458 students this year as compared to 250 last 
year because a school board decision permitted area parents to 
choojse between two local schools. ^ 

r 

a) This is a factual statement. 

b) This is a theoretical statement. 

c) This is a value level statement. I 

56. Accepting authority means to look to some other, usually important 
person for values rather than listening to an inner source or "voice." 

y 

a) T 

b) F 
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Unit IV - Values (continued) 

57. Behavior problems, frustration, and indecis ivei>.ess are more often 
produced by 

a) the valuing process. 

b) value conflicts. 

c) lack of value clarification. 

58. When we Siay "valuing" we mean 

a) identifying motivational forces. 

b) clarifying short and long-term effects. 

c) us ing decis ion-making skills . 

d) clarifying your feelings and wants. 

e) none of the above . 

59. In order for something to really be a value, it must be 

a) stated openly. 

b) publicly acted upon. 

c) chosen after considering all alternatives. 

d) both a and c. 

e) all of the above. 

60. Which of the following statements is correct? 

a) Values are strongly held beliefs that very often change* 

b) Values are feelings 'that a person has about minor issues. 

c) Values are attitudes a person has about personal problems. 

d) Values are strongly held beliefs that are acted out in one's life 

e) MoiE than one of the above 



j 
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UNIT V - RESPONSE 



Directions 

Be sure and write your name , school , and date on each answer sheet. Write 
the name of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding lettej: on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agrees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 



61. One of the best ways to learn more about oneself is through 

1 

a) reading . 

b) feedback. 

c) regress ion. 

d) factoring. 

e) none of the above. 

62. Being aware of one's needs and actions may help one 

a) consider alternative responses and their consequences. 

b) get along with other people better. 

c) understand one's self and other's better. 

d) make better decisions. 

e) all of the above 

63. Feedback from other people 

a) is usally vei^/ negative and harmful. 

b) is the most important part of the valuing process. 

c) involves risk and trust. ^ 

d) can give one a better understanding of how other people see him. 

e) both C and D 

64. The Dec is ion -Making process involves 

a) examining what feelings you are trying to satisfy. 

b) examining the immediate and remote effects of a declision. 

c) examining the people and properties involed in a decision. 

d) two of the above . 

e) all of the above. ^ 

65. If a person takes responsibility for his feelings and actions, 

a) he is in a position of power-not helplessness. 

b) he can easily be victimized. 

c) he is now outer-controlled. 

d) both A and C 

^^^^^^) none of the above 



Unit V 



- Response (continued) 



66. If a person is angry ; 

a) he chose to become angry. 

b) someone may have made him angry. 

c) some situation may have made him angry. 

d) both B and C 

e) all of the above 

67. When people have feelings they are usually reacting to 

I a) actions . 

b) needs . 

c) resources . 

d) settings . 

68. Examining the "long tenu" effects of behavior is important because 

a) it gives people time to plan carefully. 

b) short term effects are not so important. 

c) the consequences of "short and long term" effects may not be the 
same . 

d) the "long term" effects of one's behavior affect more people. 

69. A constructive response requires 

a) self awareness first, theii awareness of others. 

b) awareness of others first, then self awareness. 

c) that one focus on facts in a situation, not people. 

d) that one be equally aware of self and others. 

70. Constructive responses have beneficial, long term effects; non- 
constructive responses have only immediate effects. 

a) T S 

b) F 

71. Determination of the] value of a response must be done by reference to 

a) feelings and motives. 

b) alternatives and reason for the choice made . 

c) immediate and long term effects 

d) two of the above 

e) three of the above 
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Unit V - Response (continued) 

i 

72. To be responsible means to follow the generally accepted or legally 
constituted rules of a social group. 

a) T 

b) F 

73. Some people can be responsible and still commit unlawful acts. 

a) T 

b) F 

74. Persons who take respons iblity for their decisions and values 

a) usually refuse something by saying "I won't do it." 

b) usually refuse something by saying "I can't do it." 

c) would avoid public refusals and thus reduce confrontations. 

d) would not be concerned about the wording of a refusal. 

75. In making a decision, it is necessary to isolate the key - factor , 
which is 

a) the issue at hand. 

b) the "people involvement." 

c) the aspect which can't be changed. 

d) the aspect which should be changed. 
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UNIT VI - CHANGE 

1 



Directions 

Be sure and write your name , school , and date on^ each answer sheet. Write 
the name of your school in the space marked subject. 

Select the best answer from the choices given for each question. Blacken 
the corresponding letter on the answer sheet provided. In marking your 
answer sheet, be sure that the number of the statement agrees with the 
number on your answer sheet. 

76. It is important to examine whether or not you have changed because 

a) change is usually positive. 

b) it is necessary in the total evaluation of yo\»r behavior. 

c) it is good to know you have the ability to change. 

d) none of the above . 

77 . Change is 

a) always pos itive . 

b) always negat ive . 

c) sometimes positive. 

d) none of the above. 

78. Each time a person has an experience he 

a) changes . 

b) remains the same. 

c) either a or b 

79. Controls deal with 

a) the influence others have on an individual's behavior. 

b) the amount an individual controls his own behavior. 

c) the influence others and the individual himself have on his own 
behavior . 

d) none of the above. 

80. Setting goals to guide one's behavior is 

a) unrealistic because no one knows what the future will bring. 

b) an important planning process . 

c) not sound because of the disappointing experience when they are 
not achieved. 

^ d) important so that others are aware of what an individual is striving 
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Unit Vi - Change (continued) 



81<, In making a difficult personal decision it is important for one to 

a) go about decision making in an orderly manner. 

b) ask someone he trusts to make the decision for him. 

c) avoid making decision he is not sure of. 

d) more than one of the above . 

82. To achieve a goal, the goal should be 

a) conce ivable . 

b) believable. 

c) controllable. 

d) more than one of the above . 

e) all of the above. 

83- V/hen a project or plan is very important, and must rot fail, 
one should 

a) plan very carefully. 

b) seek a professional person to carry out all planning. 

c) allow for periodic progress reports. 

d) have an alternative plan. 

e) all of the above 

84. A life review line should include ^ 

a) all the important events of a person's past. 

b) important events of a person's past and present. 

c) important events of the past, present, and projected future. 

85 . VJhich of the following statements is correct? 

a) Everything living is is in a constant state of change. 

b) Nothing living can change unless it wishes to change. 

c) After a person reaches the age of reason, he never really change 

d) both b and c 

e) none of the above 

86. The most important tool for planning is 

a) time . 

b) intelligence. 

c) personal and professional help* 

d) a method . , 

O e) all of the above. 
ERTC f) none . 



Unit VI - Change (continued) 



87. Choose one of the following statements as the most correct. 

a) Some people appear to change, but never really change at all. 

b) A person is always in the process of changing. 

c) Change means regress and recess. 

d) Both A & B , 

e) All of the above 

88. A Futurist is a person who 

a) does not change unless it is for the better. 

b) has a positive attitude about naturalness & necessity of change. 

c) seeks stability rather than process. 

d) is yet to be born. 

e) both a and b 

89. A Successful goal need not be 

a) measurable. 

b) desirable . 

c) achievable. 

d) all of the above. 

e) none of the above. 

90. One of the first things one should do in setting up a plan to 
measure a goal: 

a) Set up a time table for how long it will take. 

b) Make a periodic progress report. 

c) List all the people involved in the plan. 

d) Write down what one wants to do. 

e) Write down the probable co3t. 
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SELECTED SECTIONS -PERSONAL 
ORIENTATION INVENTORY 



I 



Selected Sections 



- Personal Orientation Inventory 



DIRECTIONS: 



YOU are .to mark your answers on the answer sheet you have. Look at 
the example of the answer sheet shown at the right. 
If the statement is TRUE or MOSTLY TRUE as applied 
to you, blacken between the lines in the column 
headed "a", (See example Item 1 at right.) If 
the statement is FALSE or MOSTLY FALSE as applied 
to you, blacken between the lines in the column 
^headed "b" . (See example Item 2 at right.) If 
the statement does not ' apply to you, or if it refers 
to something you don't understand, make no answer 
on the answer sheet. Remember to give YOUR OWN 
opinion of yourself and do not leave any blank 
spaces if you can avoid it. 



in marking your answers on the answer sheet, be 
sure that the number of the statement agrees with the number on the answer 
sheet. Make your marks heavy and black. Erase completely any answer you 
wish to change. Do not make any marks in this booklet. 

Remember, try to make some answer to every statement. 

Before you begin the inventory, be sure you put your name, age, and 
date in the space provided on the answer sheet • 

Section one" q£. the test should be marked on the side of the answer 
sheet where your name appears . Section two questions should be answered 
on the blue shaded s ide of the answer sheet. 



Section of Answer 
Column Correctly 
Marked 

a b 
1 . flt * * 

I 



a b 
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Section I - 

!• I often make ray decisions spontaneously. 

2. I live by values which are primarily based on my own feelings • 

3. My moral values are self-determined. 

4. I trust the decisions I make spontaneously. 

5. I believe the pursuit of self-interest is not opposed to interest 
in others . 

6. T believe that man is essentially good and can be trusted ♦ 
.7. I feel free to be myself and bear the consequences. 

8- For me, work and play are the same. 
9. Kindness and ruthlesf.ness need not be opposites. 
10. The truly spiritual man is sometimes sensual. 



11. I enjoy detachment and privacy. 

12. It is betrer to be yourself, 

13. I have had an experience where life seemed just perfect, 

14. I am assertive and affirming. 

""5. It is a good idea to think about your greatest potential. 

16. T am able to risk being myself c 

17- I am self-sufficient. 

18. I find some people who are stupid and uninteresting. 

19. I have had moments of intense happiness when I felt like I was 
experiencing a kind of ecstasy or bliss. 

20* People are both good and evil. 

21. I can like people without having to approve of them. 

T-J^^ I am not absolutely bound bv the principle of fairness. 
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Section I - (continued) 

23. VJhen a friend does lue a favor, I do not feel that I must return it. 

24. I do not always tell the truth. 

25. I do not feel obligated when a stranger does me a favor. 

26. I do not feel that I have a right to expect others to do what I want 
of them. ^ 

27. I can put off until tomorrow what I ought to do today. 

28. I can give without requiring the other person to appreciate what I 
give . 

I 

29. I feel free to not do what others expect of me. 

30. It is possible to live life in terms of what I want to do. 

31. I do not always need to live by the rules and standards of society. 

32. I am not bound by my duties and obligations to others. 

33. Expressing myself is most important. 

34. I do not always feel bound to keep the promises I make. 

35. Appearances are not terribly mportant. 

36. I need not always assume responsibility for other people's feelings. 

37. I don't mind laughing at a dirty joke. 

38. For me, work and play are the same. 

39. I can be crilly when I feel like it. 

40. Kindness- and ruthlessness need not te opposites. 

41. The truly spiritual man is sometimes sensual. 

42. I am not orthodoxly religious. 

43. I do not feel bound by the motto, "Don't waste your time." 
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Section I - (continued) 

44^ I do not feel the need to be doing something significant all of the 
time. 

45. Sometimes I cheat a little. 

46. "Killing time" is not a problem for me. 

47. There are tiiaes when honesty is not the best policy. 

48. I can feel comfortable with less than a perfect performance. 

I 
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Section II - 

!• No matter how hard I try, my fee].ings are often hurt. 

2. I live by values which are ^primarily based on my own feelings. 

3* I have no objection to getting angry. 

4. I do not put others' interests before my own. 

5* I sometimes feel embarrassed by compliments. 

6. I believe in saying what I feel in dealing with others. 

7. I live in terms of my wants, likes, dislikes and values. 

8. There are times when just being silent is the best way I can express 
my feelings. 

9. I feel free to be angry at those I love. 

10. My basic responsibility is to be aware of my own needs. 

11. I can feel right without always having to please others. 

12. It is not necessary for me to avoid sorrow. 

13. I feel free to express both warm and hostile feelings to my friends. 

14. There are many times when it is more important to express feelings 
than to carefully evaluate the situation. 

15. As life goes on, I continue to know more and more about my feelings. 

16. I feel free to show both friendly and unfriendly feelings to strange 

17. People should express honestly felt anger. 

18. I am able to express my feelings even when they sometimes result in 
undes irab le consequences . 

19. I do not feel ashamed of my emotions. 

20. I have had mysterious or ecstatic experiences. 
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Section II - (continued) / 

21. I can express affection regardless of whether it is returned. 

22. I am not afraid to be tender. 

I 

i 

23. Sometimes I feel so angry I want to destroy or hurt others. 

24. I am not absolutely bound by the principle of fairness. 

25. I often make my decisions spontaneously. 

26. I trust the decisions I make spontaneously. 

27- I can 'fetick my neck out" in my relations with others. 

28. I need not justify my actions in the pursuit of my own interests. 

29. I feel free to be angry at those I love. ^ 

30. Expressing myself is most important. 

31. There are many times when it is more important to express feelings 
than to carefully evaluate the situation. 

32. I feel free to be myself and bear the consequences. 

33. I don't mind laughing at a dirty joke. 

34. Two people can get along best if each person feels free to express 
himself. 

35. I do not actively attempt to avoid embarrassment. 

36. I do not blame my parents for my troubles. 

37. I can be silly when I feel like it. 

I 

38. I can express affection regardless of whether it is returned. 

39. I am able to risk being myself. 

40. Being myself is helpful to others. 

41. I have had moments of intense happiness when I felt like I was 
experiencing a kind of ecstasy or bliss. 

O 
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A-3 STUDENT FEEDBACK FOm^A 
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STUDENT FEEDBACK FORM 
The New Model Me 



'lool ^ Unit Title 



Tl Is unit and others will be rewritten and gathered into a total curriculum. 
W(l appreciate your reactions and suggestions to help us further develop this . 
course of study. 

i 

1.- V7hich of the activities in this unit would you keep when it is rewritten? 



?..| \\Tliich activities in this unit would you not include in future revisions? 
I V^hy? 

3 I List any activities you might add to this unit. 



P.'jiase respond to the follov/ing questions by circling one answer for each 
question. 

l| My understanding of human behavior has improved from working with the units 

ia) disagree b) somewhat agree c) agree d) strongly agree 
1 

2. The behavior equation is meaningful to me. 
I 

" a) disagree b) somewhat agree c) agree d) strongly, agree 
3i A course of this nature is valuable for all high school students. 

a) disagree b) somewhat agree c) agree d) strongly agree 
4.^^ I enjoyed working with the activities of this unit. 

^ a) disagree b) somev;hat agree c) agree d) strongly agree 
5 The units helped me better understand my own behavior. 

a) disagree b) somewhat agree c) agree d) somewhat agree 
6§ I felt comfortable working with the activities in the units, 
g a) disagree b) som.ev/hat agree c) agree d) strongly agree 
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The activities in the units were a new experience for me. 

a) disagree b) somewhat agree c) agree d) strongly agree 

How did the unit of this program compare with other text materials you 
have vised in other courses 



a) Lov/ 



b) Average 



c) High 



d) Very High 



To v;Viat degroo v;erG the following teaching mcthodr; used in prescnLing tlio 
materials? 



Used Used Used Never 
Often Some- Rarely Used 
times 



Lecture Style 

Open Class Discussion 

Small Group Discussion 

Ques t ion -answer S ty le 

Student Initiated Individual 
Projects 

Student Initiated Group Projects 

In--class Reading 
« 

Teacher Assigned Projects 

In -class Reporting by Students 

Group Attendance at Movies or 

Other Audio-visual Presentations 

Other Methods or Approaches 



Explain : 
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A-4 TEACHER FEEDBACK FORM 
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Ploase try to return this sheet together with the critiqued unit to us 
by B'ebruary 15, 1973., so that we can incorporate your ideas into our 
prototype edition. 

YES 'NO WHY 



The Activities in this unit 
were appropriate for meeting 
the unit's stated objectives 

Instructions to the Teacher 
and Student, were clearly 
stated 



Activities in the Unit were 
appropriate for 9 --12th grade 
students — 

Activities in this unit 
follov/ed a. logical sequence 

There was very little 

repetition and/or overlap 
in activities 



Reading and comprehension ^_ • 

'■•'level was* appropriate for " 

9^12th grade students - " ■ ^ 

List any activities or ideas you would want included in this unit: 



A-5 PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 



School 
Teacher 



Date 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS QUL^STIONNAIRE 

Everyone sees prnbleinfs and solutions to thern in different v/ays . Please 
write a short par^igraph telling hov; you feel about each situation. 

In the following two stories, the ending is to be px'ovided by you. 

A. One student offers to help another out in an exam. Both are good 
students and usually study together. The friend .in need has had 
to stay up and ccire for a sick dog all night, an excuse that would 
not be accepted by the school as a basis for his taking the exam 
later . 



B. Ttvo students go to a party. Neither uses drugs. Larry has a driver's 
license, but Bill will not receive his until a month later. Bill 
has drivr>n a car on private lanes in the country and knov/s hov; to 
handle a car. As a pranK, someone gives Ijarry a coke that has been 
doctored v/ith barbiturates. Larry, feeling tired and dizzy, begins 
the drive home. Half way there, he pulls over to the side of the 
road and slumps forward. Larry tells Bill that he's sure it's a drug 
effect and that he cannot afford to have anyone called in to help hiia, 
because that v;ould lead to a raid and a good friend is still at the 
party. He asks Bill to drive the car to his (Larry's) home, and 
then vjalk the two blocks to (Bill ' s) home . 



\ 



o 
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Tliink of a time when you had a difficult decision to make or a problem 
to solve, and you found a way to handle it to your satisfaction. 
Briefly describe the situation. 



A. \^at was your action? Explain why you are satisfied with your 
performance? 



Would you change v;hat you did in any v/ay should the same situation 
occur again in the future? If so, explain. 



A-6 BEHAVIOR I<NOV/LEDGE TEST FOR TEACHERS 



BEHAVIOR KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY 



Please read the following papragraphs . Select the best statement from 
aitiong those vrtiich follov; each paragraph and indicate your choice by 
circling the appropriate letter on the Answer Sheet. 

« 

Education best prepares a child to deal with a world where knowledge 
is constantly growing and changing by: 

a) Teaching children the standards for evaluation courses of action 

b) Teaching children what to do in various situcitions 

c) ' Teaching children more effective decision-making processes. 

The causal approach emphas izes most 

a) The present situation 

b) Tlie past events 

c) The future consequences 

d) Two of the above equally 

e) All of the above equally. 

By seeking to determine what lies behind over-aggressiveness and 
misbehavior in a teacher 

a) Might find a student *s actual needs to be far different from 
what they appear to be 

b) Might open up areas that hurt the student emotionally 

fc) Might find the student has learned negative means for expressing 
emotions 

d) a and b . * ' 

e) a and c 

f) b and c. 

In this culture aggression against others is 

a) disapproved 

b) approved 

c) both a and b 

d) neither a nor b 

Aggressive behavior in students can be control'led by 

a) punishing undesirable behavior 

b) helping students understand why they act as they do 

c) natural process of maturation 

d) both a and b 



6. Children from families wliere there is itiuch physical aggressive behavior^ 
when compare^;! with those from families where there is little ^ are 

a) More likely to be aggressive themselves 

b) More likely to be fearful and withdrawn 

c) More likely to be tolerant of aggression 

d) More likely to be seriously emotionally disturbed. 

7. To establish rapport betv;een himself and a student, it is best for the 
teacher 

a) To reduce by instruction differences ia their value systems 

b) To acknowledge and accept differences in their value systems 

c) To ignore differences in value systems and teach the curriculum 

d) To examine differences in their value systems, 

80 The "Causal" approach to behavior can be explained through individual's 

a) motivating forces 

b) resources 

c) immediate physical setting 

d) all of the above 

9. "Dealing With Causes of Behavior" is a program designed to 

a) ijiraediately decrease aggressive behavior in students 

b) teach children the faults of being aggressive 

c) provide students with an understanding of human behavior 

d) reward students for good behavior 

10. The causal approach would emphasize which of these statements about 
the study of human behavior: 



a) The process of decision-iiiaking is fairly stable, even though effects 
may change 

b) The process of decision-Tnaking changes from instance to instance, 
even though effects are stable 

c) Both the decis ion-TTiaking process and effects are subject to gross 
changes 

. d) Both the decision-making process and effects are relatively stable. 

- 1 

11. The disadvantaged child often has physical problems which interfere with 
academic success. A child may appear healthy when actually he may be 
badly undernourished, because of the lack of money or knowledge of 
proper nutrition. The result may be 

a) poor school performance 

b) emotional unstability 

c) susceptibility to illness 

d) none of these 
all of these 



I 

The body of knowledge concerning human behavior 

a) Has not become large enough to warrant its being systematically 
taught to students 

b) Is primarily a discipline of academic interest v;hich lacks 
scientific rigor 

c) Contains information relevant for individual and i^ersonal decision- 
making 

d) Can be taught to students, but the results might be harmful. 

In explaining the behavior of an individual at a given time, knowledge 
of how social groups behave is often 

a) Inadequate 

b) Sufficient ' 

c) Irrelevant 

d) Unhelp.Jul 

Motivating forces of an individual result from 

a) mild frustration * ■ * ' 

b) needs i 

c) un-met needs 

d) none of the above • , . 



Frustration can be reduced in an indivudal if he 

a) reorganizes his needs 

b) ignores the frustration 

c) choose an alternative way to solve the problem 

d) reduces his motivating forces. 



For maximum self realization of the individual, 'a given developmental 
task (such as learning to walk, learning one's sex role, development 
of independence from parents) should be mastered: 

a) As early as possible 

b) Before the individual graduates from school ' 

c) Anytime before maturity is attained by the individual 

d) At the time the social group expects its mastery 

e) Anytime that is convenient 



17- vniicli of the following best describes the order in v;hicli the needs 
listed tend to come to the aw^ireness of the individual: 

a) Love needs; physical needs (hunger , etc.) ; self-respect need; 
physical safety needs. 

b) Physical needs (hunger, etc.) ; self-respect needs; love needs; 
physiccil safety needs. 

c) Love needs; physical safety needs; physical needs (hunger, etc.) ;' 
self-respect needs. 

d) Physical needs (hunger, etc.) ; physical safety needs; love needs; 
-self-respect needs . 

e) Physical safety needs; physical needs (hunger, etc.); self-respect 
needs ; love needs . 

18. Betty just inoved to town. At her former school she was a good student 
and popular with her classmates. At her nev; school she is having 
difficulty. She wants to be accepted but is not. Which is the most 
helpful first step that Betty could take: 

a) Do the same things she did at the former school only try harder. 

b) Develop a new skill 

c) Gather information to see vjhy she is not so popular. 

d) Admit tliat this often happens in life and live with it. 

e) Find out who the most popular girl is and try to make friends v;ith 
her - 

19- Many young men have well developed athletic skills which help them 
gain recognition and approval from their classmates. Suppose these 
young men found summer jobs at various places such as lumber camps 
and the like. Which of the following is most accurate: 

a) Their need for recognition would no longer be strong and they \Vould 
forget about their athletic skills. 

b) Tlieir need for recognition would no longer be strong but they V7ould 
continue to engage in sports much the same as they did v;hile in school 

c) Their need for recognition v/ould remain strong and they would 
immediately set about learning nev; ways of gaining it. 

d) Their need for recognition v/ould remain strong and they would 
try to use their athletic skills according to the opportunity 
available . 

e) Each young man would behave according to the laws of choice. 

20. The person who has to win at every game regardless of the feelings of 
others more than likely will: 

a) Eventually have problems in getting along with others 

b) Become very popular and well liked 

c) Probably feel good each time he wins 

d) Both 1 and 3 
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BEHAVIOR KNOV73.EDGE INVEIs^TORY 
^ (Teacher Response Sheet) 

..Name Grade Teaching 

School Years of Experience . 

fe)ate Age Sex F M 

gRace Marital Status S M W D 

^Check the appropriate answer 

|1- a b c d e f 

2 • a b c ^ d e f 

1.3. a b c d e_ f 

|4. a b c d e f 

5 . a b . c d e ' f 

^o. a b c d e f 

I?. a b c d e f 

8 . a b c d e. f 

9 . a b c d e f 

|o. a b c d e f 

^1. a b c d e^^ f 

12. a b c d e f 

§3. a b, c ^ d_ e f ^ 

^4 . a b, c d e f 

15 . a b c d e^^^^ ^ f 

^6. a b c d e f 

^7. a b c d e_ 

^S. a b c. d e . ^ 
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Unit Test Mean Scores and St^^ndard Deviations 
for Individual Cells, Toledo Area Study 



Attachment B 

Unit Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 

for 

Individual Cells, Toledo Area Study 



* Unit Test 
Toledo SS 



Pre Post 



1234567 1234567 



13.6 
1.5 


12.4 
4.1 


12 .4 
3.8 


9 .6_ 
3 .6 


10.1 
1.4 


13.5 
4.2 


12 .0 
3.8 


17 .5 
3.0 


16.8 
3.0 


16.9 
3.6 


12 .2 
5 . 3 


12.1 
4.0 


18 .1 
3.5 


16.2 
2 .4 


10.4 
3.7 


10.2 
4.2 


15 .5 

1.9 


8.1 
4.2 


9.9 
1.1 


13 .4 
2.2 


11.8 
4 .4 


16 .5 
3 .8 


15 .1 
4.3 


18 .9 
1.6 


12 .2 
4.5 


9.1 
3.9 


17.8 
5 .8 


18 .8 
3.0 


12.8 
2.7 


11.4 
2.2 


11.4 
4.2 


7 .5 
3.4 


11.5 
3.4 


12 .6 
4.3 


11.2 
2 .4 


9.1 
3.4 


11.5 
5.1 


10.8 
3.9 


8 .4 
2 .8 


9.9 
2.1 


11.2 
4.0 


10.9 
3.9 


9.6 
3.1 


11.0 
2.4 


12.1 
4.0 


9 .4 
4.2 


7.5 
3.2 


11.9 
3.4 


14 . 1 
3.4 


10 .0 
2 .8 


12 .2 
2.6 


12 .2 
4.2 


8.2 
3.1 


8.4 
3.6 


10.9 
3.4 


14 .8 
2.7 



ATTACHMENTS C. 



POI Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
for Individual Cells, Toledo Area Study 



Attachment C 

POI Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 

for 

Individual Cells, Toledo Area Study- 



Unit Test 
POI Toledo SS 



Pre Post 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



59 .1 
9.0 


54.9 
8.3 


51.4 
8.1 


51.0 
11.8 


55 .0 
9.0 


57.2 
8.0 


55.1 
10.1 


66.2 
3.8 


63 .0 
9.7 


60.9 
9 .4 


57.2 
8.2 


63.4 
7.4 


60.5 
8.0 


62.8 
5.6 


54 . 6 
11.1 


57.2 
9.5 


64.2 
7.6 


54.9 
10.0 


53.8 
7.1 


54 .5 
8.6 


58 .8 
4.2 


63.2 
6.4 


64 .4 
11.0 


68 .9 
9.3 


58.0 
7.7 


60.1 
9 .5 


61.1 
8.3 


65.5 
3.7 


47.9 
6.1 


56.4 
5.2 


56.6 
10.4 


52 . 1 
5 .9 


54,5 
6.0 


56.8 

5 ,4 


61.5 
11.2 


54.6 
12 .3 


52.0 
10.0 


55 .9 
12 .7 


49.6 
7.3 


51.2 
11.8 


57 .8 
7-4 


56.4 
14.8 


58.0 
6.8 


59.1 
11.6 


56.5 
5 .8 


58 .6 
9.0 


54.6 
8 .5 


55 . 3 
9.5 


64 .8 
6.7 


56.0 
8.2 


48 .9 
11.8 


52.0 
10.9 


54.9 
12 .0 


48 .0 
15 . 3 


52.0 
13 .2 


55.4 
7.2 



ATTACHMENTS D. 



Unit Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
for Individual Cells, Lorain-Cleveland Area Study 
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Attachment D 

Unit Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 

for 

« 

Individual Cells, Lorain-Cleveland Area Study 



,Unit Test 
Cleveland SS 



Pre 



Post 



13.2 
4.2 

2x^253 


12.9 
3.6 

32 .2 


10.0 
3.0 


12.1 
2.4 




14.7 
3.9 


15 .8 
3.5 


16 .0 
3.0 


15 .5 
1.9 


11.6 
4.0 


14.0 
3.3 


13.6 
2.1 


13.7 
1.9 




10.2 
2.3 


11.3 
2 .9 


12 .5 
4.5 


15.2 
2 .5 
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POI Test Mean Scores and Standardv Deviations 
for Individual Cells, Lorain-Cleveland Area Study 



Attachment E 

POI Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 

for 

Individual Cells, Lorain -Cleveland Area Study 



•Unit Test 
POI Cleveland 



Pre 



Post 



1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


62.9 
9.2 


61.5 
7.6 


56.9 
7 .5 


60.1 
9 .4 




64.1 
9 .5 


65 .9 
10.5 


60.6 
9.6 


65 .9 
9.4 


55 .9 
7.4 


59 .0 
12.1 


54.6 
8.2 


54.6 
9 .8 




57.0 
7.5 


56.9 
11.3 


55 .1 
10.5 


53.9 
8-8 



E 



ATTACHMENTS F. 



Unit Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
for individual Cells, Counselor Study 



I 
I 



Attachment P 

Unit Test Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 

for 

Individual Cells, Counselor Study 



.Unit Test 
Counselor Studv 



Pre 



Post 



Ni-lO 



IE X 
S.D. 

C X 
I S.D. 







2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


') =1 


: 11.7 

2.9 


11.7 
2 .8 


14.7 
2.0 


14.4 
2 .5 




13.5 
: 4.0 


13. 1 
3.5 


17.6 
3.3 


■ 

17.5 
4.9 




10.8 
3.0 


12.4 
4.0 


15 .8 
3.6 


15 .1 
2 .2 




■8 .8 
2.3 


12 .0 
5.1 


14.6 
4.0 


14.8 
2.6 



I 
I 



I 
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ATTACHMENTS G. 



Scoring Criteria for Problems 
and Solutions Quesionnaire 



Attachment G 



Scor ing Cr iter ia 
for 

Problems and Solutions Questionnaire 



The two unfinished stories can be scored for one or two characteristics: 

Story A. One Point — the response deals with the issue of cheating 

rather than ignoring same. 

Two Points — the response deals with the issue of cheating 
and f inds some alternatives for handling the 
s ituation . 

Story B. One Point — the response involves accepting the necessity 

of doing something illegal, but takes responsi- 
bility and finds ways to make amends or accepts 
consequences • 

Two Points — the response finds alternatives to illegal 
activity . 



The personal problem solving example was scored for three characteristics: 
One Point — a cause-effect sequence was presented 
Two Points — a value based decision was detailed 
Three Points — the decision was explained on the basis of needs 
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ATTACHMENTS H. 



Reaction Letters 
from Consulting Experts 
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S^/i/l^eyrSi^ 0/002 



.SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



16 February -1973 



Dear Kr. Dresser, 

I have had a chance to exassine your niaterials and I am very 
positively struck by how attractive and hovr relevant they are. 
I ara convinced that you are on the rir'jht track and that students 
vill find thern involving and even sir^iiif icant in their lives. 



I heartily endorse your focus on af^grsssion. I think it is the 
right unifyin-^ theme and niy ovrn observations of secondary school 
children indicate that there is no focus more vitally needed. 

The Teachers' Manual is exceptionally v;ell done. Teachers v;ill 
feel very secure with it and will grovr in their understanding 
of what teaching is all about, just from follov/inrr your instruc- 
tions. However, I do feel that teachers will need niuch ^ore 
traininrj than you in^ply, and I urge you to think seriously of 
conducting in-service teacher training vrorkshops before teachers 
could use these materials^. 



One significant omission seems to rae to be a serious consideration 
of what we call "killer-stateiT^ents . " These are the put-downs and 
the ridicule and the lauprhter that adolescents use on each other 
when they are ernbarrassed or feeling uneasy and under some dis- 
tress. Until the issue of killer statements is dealt 'with (and 
not punitively) the tenderness of the work in affective education 
cannot go on. 

In conclusion, I vrould say that all in all this is one of. the 

finest curriculum projects that I ani aware of in the entire 

country. I think so much of it is important, and an accurate 

assessment of the problems of today's youth, and I congratulate 

you on this si'^nificant -effort. It is a real nrivilege to be 

you so enthusiastically. 



able to 



encourage 



Sincerely, 





Sidney ly Simon 
Professor of 
Humanistic Education 
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KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

KENT. OHIO 44240 



TMEORETtCAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION 
U16) b72-2472 



February 28, 1973 



Dr. Theodore Buerser, Pi'oject Director 
The I'cw Model :!e Curriculura Project 
Lake\;ood City Public School System 
lb 70 IJarren Koad 
Lakevjood, Ohio hhlO? 

Dear Dr. Buerger: 

I have just r\o\i finished t.\j final critique of the Pew Model Me 
curricuD.uni developed under your direction. My written critique 'o~the 
specific units v;ill be forwarded to you very shortly. V/hat follows is 
some general evaluative comr.ients on the project as a vrhole. 

In genex'alj this is one off the ir;ore outstanding curriculum projects 
that I have beeii co7:nected v.ath in a consultancy j-ole. First, and most 
important, it is a dii-ect rasponse to a need of the schools of Ohio to 
respond to students by developing; nevj r^aterial.s on the oroble^^s of human 
development: individual and social. In a very real sense, ai:d not in 
its flip and '*hip" meaninr, the curricuD.uin starts irhere the students are 
at. Secondly, I an enthused by the p^enerally successful attempt to 
integrate the thouf;ht, feeling, and action concepts in one curriculum. 
Thirdly, it shovjs the carefulness of desirn and the right amount of 
pedagOf;ical sensitivity that is often nissing in many of the supposed 
innovative curriculum y^rojects of the last few years. Fourth, it is ^vell 
>rritten and the students v/ill have little difficulty in understanding 
v/hat is expected of the.ni and v/hat it is the curriculuiri on the control of 
aggi'cssive behavior is tryin^; to accomplish. Fifth, I am particularly 
impressed by the number and quality of integrative activities that ai'e 
offered for the use of both teachers and students: teachers \j1TL be as 
enthused by its activity orientation as the students* 

The introductory'' material to the teacher is soecific, well thought 
out and therefore helpful. I do believe, hov/ever, that the curriculum 
itself could be strengthened by some attempt to laore directly train the 
teachers themselves in the use of the curriculum, particulai'ly in building 
the skills to use the activities correctly. I would like to see developed . 
more specific siirunarizing activities of the new performance behavior 
gained by the stunertsl. within the specific units. V/ithout these it may 
be difficult for some teachers to evaluate the competency levels reached 
by each student* 
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In concluding I thinl-: it important also to indicate that the 
curriculun is easily adaptable to and oy various k'incis and types of 
school districts. This is a c^'^'^-^'^ strenj^th. After all^ \ih:Kt \:e 
are all trjring to do is to get new ideas ^ nev: materials,, and new res- 
ponses into the classrcoMs of Ohio. I think tlie curriculuoi you and 
your colleagues have developed \:ill be a gre^t contribution to that 
purpose. 



Sincer^l;;-, 




Thomas D« Hoore 

Associate Professor of Education, 
Philosophy of Education 



TDM: eh 
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iO: Jo/ui iiooe.y Pn.o^J3.cjL DJuuicJjoKj Acyie/i^Jj/c GcJwvio/i t'/ioJccJ^, Lalieioood PabLLc ScJwoXa. 
fjVrh i^jJMJxun T . HcmLLtoa 
Dadxi: rwtcJi 12, 1^j7) 

/ he. A'dP VkxlcJ i Li> iii aenxinal, meJLL conccu^vcd, Iloa acJux/iJJjiA ihxit o/ic appKopnicuie. 
f^/i niccxirai :Uia uitii^A obJjo.ctLve/i , ajic anpKonrJjxta (.on ^]-l2iji gAcidc ^iudcjvLtj cvie, wiiJun 
Jjic Ar.acLirLy ojilI cori:xK.cJic/uujon JLcvaJi c;/- ^i-i2iJi cjjiiide. y^ii:dcni^, a/ia in a loijJjzaJL ^CTMejioci and 
Iiave. cJjccmXj!. /^tciicd ijiAiAu.cJJ..ot'U> . 

L'^/uJjs. ilvz couAy^iC. of. j^iudtj. in genennl.^ cu> />icvtcd in ilic pJidi panagAapk, iJuoJia cuie. 
iliOAe. iJiijviA iJiai apf:ca/i io need coMac^Liryj, om rj^ajviajig.ed. 1 lie. cAiXlij^ua o( iJic oounAo. 
o( ^iudij. rd:u> bean nicvxqlnxjJJji noted iii t/ia I cacJicJi^/} t'laru wii. In nuj. iudcjnicrd, iJia noixition6 
ji>liouJid be eoiviiideJisid /^eAJLouAbi by. tlie rj/ujtir:rj, ijo£un.* Una iJiing. f WdJie/i, ii. woiud be wi/je 
io eKfxuid ilie luxit on iJie LaJjuAe* v'laisirJMJi atid aciJo/iJJuzA in iJii/i oJiea o( /itudij, omxl 
pKO.UdXeficuLiriQ, cii AucJi a pryeed ist aJinio.^i dcr.ioj-uLt, tlicd. ive Apeid at ic.ay;>i iivo-iJiiAd/> o( 
QUA iiiiie. eori6iLLcJUJU'j. t/ie. (atuAje. 

l hn i\evi) hodei I'ie, i^ a needed oddLLLon io tnanii cxLTjdicuJjMii oLjfieKincjjb in ilie acJiooXa. 
/Ac a^-.eciive domaJui iuuA been nccleeied in jrjxrvi b'U>iLj\ceyt> o/i ai i.ea/>i not nxieopzirjed. 
iv/ieAe iJiLii need i^ not beJna InLfJUJied I ojoitCd Aeejonune/id tJie u^e of tlie pKcJeet.* 

hinaJJjj.j I beileve iliai J eouid LU>e iJiu> niaterunt io cyieai (jdvcmiaqe and iJiai, mo/ji 
ijnpoKiojxUjj.j />iiideniUi oi. iJie I^JO'a iDOiUd bcne^iJi c^xeatlii fjioni ilie pno^ieci* flue 
j^ijudeivUi /Jioaid*. bu. ike di/ieeiion Aei. bij. itvz uniiA M'>on beeonie isicouie/iA wlio u)iH 
oKcJieysbiaie, iJieJui oivn ediuzaiion. 




Human it les/Communica t ions Coord ina tor 
Lakev/ood High School 



ST. EDWARD HIGH SCHOOL 



13500 DETROIT AVENUE 
LAKEWOOD. OHIO 44107 



Conducted by: March U, 1973 

BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 



PHONE- 221-8830 



Dear John and Bill, 

I have recently compleled using much of the material in New Model Me with 
my sophomores in my theology classes. The students and I both enjoyed the 
activity approach to learning. And even more, we appreciated the subject of 
the curriculum, ourselves . . ' 



The most effective units in their present edition were the units on "Real Self" 
and "Values". The activities on roles were especially good. In discussing 
values we spent a good deal of profitable time on how making choices based 
on our real values can help us function much better. Two specific things 
resulted that nov; carry over into all our discussions; we now all use "I" 
to convey our ov.m ideas and feelings instead of the general, vague "you". 
We take turns catching each other slipping in this occasionally. One student 
has even introduced this into their family discussions. Secondly we now say 
"I want" or "I choose" instead of "I have to..." or "I must". We all are much 
more aware of our responsibility to and for our unique selves. 

The unit most in need 'of rewriting is the first, "Aggression". Too cognitive; 
more activities needed. Perhaps the order of topics needs a better sequence. 
I have specific details on this marked into my text which 1111 share with you 
in one of our conferences. 



"Controls" was good, but the students felt that they had covered much of this 
in other classes. A new discovery was the students' awareness of how much 
their behavior and attitudes influenced the. behavior and feelings, of those 
■ usually considered controllers, i.e. parents and teachers. V/e conducted some 
experiments in this with some unsuspecting teachers. I'll tell you about 
those personally. 

"Change is good but a little too concerned with futurist ics. This is important 
but how about some more immediate changes in the now? Everyjihing has been leading 
up to making some changes in ourselves now. ' 
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ST, EDWARD HIGH SCHOOL 



13500 DETROtT AVENUE 
LAKEWOOD. OHIO 44107 



Conducted by: 



PHONE- 221-8830 



BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 



The material is very good, and adaptable to many subjects, and to many 
kinds of students, and to many different classroom situations. I 
appreciated the flexibility. A lot of individualism here. I got to know 
my students more through this curriculum than through any other topic I've 
taught in my ten years. I am glad to have had a samll part in it, and am 
looking forward to working with the revised edition and student texts. 



Thank you, 
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APPENDIX D 



SAMPLE AGENDAS 
FOR PRESENTATIONS 




DEVELOPING CURRICULA FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF YOUT}i 
IN 

WEETIHG MODERN PROBLEMS 

Lokewood Public Schools , 1470 V/orron Rood 
Lak«wood , Ohio 44107 



ROBERT C. CAWRSE 

Slfpcriftl*/idf-n r of Sch&cit 



Mount Vernon City Schools ! U^^ 

Orientation - April 26, 197 3 



8:00 - 8:10 Slide Tape 

8:10 - 8:15 Definition 

8:15 -8:25 Research on Aggression 

8:25 - 8:35 Ciiusal Approach 

8:35 - 8:45 Manual Organization 

Overview of Units - Primary 

8:45 - 8:55 Overview of Units - Intermediate 

8:55 ~ 9:00 Teacher Role 

9:00 -*9:15 Classroom SlJLdes, Loops, Questions 



Ch ill icothe - Ross County 
I n -S er V i ce Day 
Chi 11 icothe , Oh io 




1-29-73 




Morning- Pre sent ation - .1.0:35 - 11:20, 



10: 35 



10:45 



introduction 

The causal Apx^roach 

Relate Beh^lv ior Equation to Curr iculum 
Teacher Role - Ginott 



10:45-10:55 ~ Definition of Aggression 

Research on Aggression 

10:55 - 11:05 - Manual Organ ip-zat ion 

Overview of Primary Curriculum 

11:05 - 11:15 - Overview of Intermediate Curriculum 

11:15 - 11:20 - clcissroom vSlides 

Afternoon Pre sen tation 1:05 - 1 :50 
1:05-1:15 - Introduction 



1:15 - 1:25 - Definition of Aggression 

Research on Aggression 

1:25 ~ 1:35 - Manual Organization 

Overview of Primary Curriculum 

1:35 - 1:45 - Overview of Intermediate curriculum 

1:45 - 1:50 - Classroom Slides 



The causal Approach 

Relate Behavior liquation to Curriculum 
Teacher Role - Ginott 
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DLVeLOPlKG CLK-^?;:iCULA \'0R TiUi IMPLICATION 
or YOUTH 
IN 

M.IIHTIKO M0D::RU PROBLllMS 

Lckttv.'ooo PuMic SfhooU , \A70 Worrcn r%ood 
L G o V/ o o d , T" S i 0 4 ^> 1 0 7 



P3:esontat ion 
Clevolemd Gu i.danco Center 

DGcCuiber 12, 1972 



12 : 30 
12:40 
12 :45 
12 :50 
12:55 
1:05 



12 :40 
12 :45 
12 :50 
12 :55 
1:05 
1 : 15 



S 1 i do Ta p G p r e 3 c n t ci t ion 



J 

iV 



Definition of Aqgreir^sive Behavior /]:''' "•• 

Tho Causal Approach j 

* 

- Research on ?iggrossion 

- Overview of Pr iiaary Prograra 
Overview of Intermodiate Prograra 

Loop Let's Talk About Disrupting Things 



EHR V7or];s]io]:) - Novombor 11 
Lima , 0]i Jo 



; 9:00 ~ 10:00 Dr , Edclio lAyc^rs - Causal /\Dproacli 

10:00 - 11:00 C^ise Study 

11:00 - 11:15 Break 

12 :1b Ag g r e s rj i v e Boh a v io r 

11:15 " 11:25 DrLrociuc t ion --^^^ 

Releite Doliavior Equation to Curriculum 
'J^oacher Rcle 

11:25 - 11:35 Definition of Aggress i.ve Beliavio^r -'^ ^'-'^ 

Research on /aggression V^-v - 
Purpos es of the. Curr iculum 

11:35 - 11:45 Selected Unvti? - all levels (2) 

11:45 12:00 Jean Carr ~ "Use of the curr icull.uiri v^'ith 

E . M . R . S tudent s - ques t ions 

12:00 12:10 Classroom slides 

I 12:10 - 12:15 Love in the Classroom 

■\2:15 - 1:15 Lunch 

;i 

1:15 - 2:15 Alternatives ^ 

S iiTtu la t ion — /M '^^^ ^ ''^ 
Va lu ing — - C / i l^/^-' 
N<arr ci t ivo — - . Joi^-'^K^--^ <:'<^:^^ 
Big Group ---r^ 
Role Play — — - J /V> > 
8 mm loops - f i 1ms trips 
Films 
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APPENDIX E 



COPIES OF 
DISSEMINATION ARTICLES 



L v\ 1 z Vx \:i Vi-^? vv:,-' i.:^ ^sJr^i; b v. > j U u V:^- i:i \J Li i.. i -r?* U <v.^ 

I 

OUR CHANGING SCHOOLS/DONALD ROSSER 1 
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Latin 

Still Livos 

l.atjn has been slowly dyiii^ in 
Anioiiciin public liiph schools lor 20 
ye.irs. Isiil lives in l-llinsvood. K;insas, 
l.alin slill lives. 

Allhoui'li it's ;t dc:td iaiigiKti:^'. Lnlia 
yields rufictiorjal bonclus, s:iys school 
siipcrintvndi'iU S.mi C. Slili. II helps 
the student le;irn other ];in[iunL;cs. in- 
crease his liiiiiiish vocabnhiiA'. and 
helps provide a be tier iinderslaiKhng 
of iiislory iiml civilization. 

"Siipporied hy such subjects as an- 
cient, mevlieval. anii modern history, 
l.idin will form a foundation upon 
which a proi:rani for successful atid 
satisfyiiu: livini; in the 2f)ih Cenliiry 
can be built,'' Mr. Stitl bcliesc-^. 

l-Jlinwuod I'.raduales returnint: from 
eollcpe peneralty sjicak well of iheir 
training in L:iiin, Mr. Slilt says. "Sui- 
dents have, reported to us tlial Latin 
w;is one of llie mosl vahiable conises 
they took in hich school. Students 
studying French, Spanish, and German 
all feel the advaruaiies of ha\'ing liad 
Kalin. 'Ihosc takiULi prc-mcd, pre-law. 
and pre-nursin?^, courses are able to 
apply their Latin backcround." 

Lllinwood High has been teach irig 
Latin for 17 years, with a four-year 
proLiiam nov," available as an elective. 
About one-third of the student body 
studies the lanpuaiic of the Caesars. 

''Latin broadens the horizon for our 
students/' Mr. Stitl says. 'Hhe mas- 
tery of conjuLiations and declensions 
gives them a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. Seeing the close relationship be- 
tween Latin and English impresses 
them. If the students incidcidally L^arn 
more English through a study of Latin, 
this is certainly a plus.'' ' 

Ellin wood is bucking a nationwide 
downlrciid in the leaching of Latin. 
One reason for the decline is that no 
national population speaks Latin any 
more. The clemenl.s that benefit vocab- 
ulary can be taught in English class. 
Nor is Latin any longer required for 
admission to college. 7\^day*s student 
qualifies equally well by studying a 
modern foreign language. 

NJr. Stitl views Latin's decline with 
misgivings. "Latin has often been 
watered down antl sometimes bcT tiled 
or oven condenuied by the anti-intel- 
lectual and u[iedneaied." he comments. 
Administrators who refuse to li, ve 
Latin in their curriculum hurl not only 
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liven I Mall}*' I lie jiiogram v.'ill in- 
clude aeiiviiies on aggression control 
foi- all grade levels -elenvenlary and 
secondary as v.'ell a-f iri termed I ale. 

'^If youngsters from Grade One on 
can learn the im[Micalions of aggres- 
sive liehavior and can learn to channel 
their energies into coiisiruciivc ac- 
lions," Mr. Rowc says, ''tiic long-range 
implications arc o\'el■^^■helmi^g.*' 



"No Jeffrey, we don't offer fiini^e benefits to our stiuionts. 
Hov.'evcr, free time, paid tissnnihlics, and various holiday 
parties fuhili this [jaitlculcir iir^ecl quite v/elk" 



themseh'cs, but primarily the chiklreri 
whom the program is designed to 
serve. 

Latin, he beheves, "provides the 
basis for a sound liberal, and hu- 
mane education for everyone.'' 

\ 

Combating 
Aggressive Behavior 

^ The quip that says "Wc have met 
tlie enemy and he is us'' is widely 
quoted l>ecausc it is so often appro- 
priate. A few schools are attacking 
that enemy in an experimental pro- 
gram designed to help cldklren cope 
with aggressive behavior. 

Lakewood, Ohio is one of a few 
school systems testing the fedeially- 
developed curriculum project, called 
"'*rhe Conslructive Control of Aggres- 
sive Hehavior," in its three middle 
schools. 

"'fhc purpose of the new curricu- 
lum,*' says project coortlinaior John 
k. Rowc, "is to help students under- 
stand themselves and learn how to 
channel their aggressive energy into 
constructive actions.*' 

Personal involvement is required if 



altitudes are to be changed. The in- 
-slruclioni ilierefore, makes frequent 
use of siieh techniq\ics as acting and 
rolc-j5laying. 

In an instructional sequence on 
*'confrontalian,'' for example, the stu- 
dent acts out his decision to a staged 
dilemma n^aking him the only witness 
to ihc theft of one student's bicycle by 
another student. 

''A thread through all the units is 
res|5onsibilily for our own actions," 
Mr. Rowe says. "We encourage stu- 
denls to ihink about consequences and 
then ahovn aliernatives. We hope this 
^^■ill help ihcm to act in a conslruclivc 
manner." 

Hopeful indications have already 
appeared. In a sequence on "vandal- 
ism," for example, the student sees a 
fdm showing two bo\'s painting up a 
door with spray cans. When a lliird 
boy arr i\"es c>n ihe scene, the sludenls 
are lold ifial the newcomer has three 
options: to join them, get help, or 
just go away. 

Several Lakev/ood students have 
suggested a fourth option. Very often, 
Mr. Rowe reports, the student's re- 
sponse is: ^ "Gee, Ed like to get in 
there ar<l stop them." 
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Bekavior stiidy 
workshops set 

John Hov/e, LaKev;oo<) 
Kciiools rcsoiirchor in ^ 
;)g[>rcssivc bohovifji', will ^ 
c 0 i uh 4 c t e V e / ) v t ) r k .s 1 1 o p s 
clirring the- next fi\'e ivicnths 

]'{owC'\s projoet, i>ai-t of a 
fcdcnilly-financor.! sUuly of 
,agi-rosi:ive ]}ehavior, >viii \m 
usod 1/y ,eIomeTil:ory scliool 
teachers. ' ■ 

The workshops will al.so 
prcscTit clnig cclucalion 
resMrcii projects to teachers 
in CaluiVibus, Dayioa, 
Cleveiaiui, Cincinjr;t.J> Athens, 
Findkiy and KcwL 

Lakcwood school; ^ have 
already developed and 
adopted curricuiunv on 
aiJ[gre5;sive beijavior. 
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Einersoji pupils 
make donation 

rSf ^^^^^^y .^ov CYippled 

?i'6.2.nch5r iQ(kiy bccwjsc 11 ' 
Ernerr:Qn Middle School 
sttidonts decided to n^-'c Ih'^ 
society a Chrislnia. present 
T^^e seventh grade piipiis, 
"na'^r the leadershio of 
student Stacey iMcDom?jd and 
siiiaent teacher Miss Ka^hv 
Seith, went door-to-door . 
week to eolJect the money, 

ei:orvcdA^ iTirrdv th^ikr 
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PHYLLIS L. MCDO\'ALD 

Oepartmcnt Editor 



Teachers' Theater 



El Of the new films which become ovailribfj? <fcich dny, some ere quite appfopricite to the 
education of exceptional children. Trie purpose of this column ir. to select those which may 
help solve tlio kinds of problems teachers encounter in the special education classroom. 
Filmj; arc selected and revicv;cd on the basis of recency and relevancy to priorities in 
special education. 



FILMLOOPS HNMANCr CUUKICULUM TOR 
J05TIIJ: AGGKESSIVK 5'f UI:h:NT5 

Teacher:" Andy cou]dni handle it a^^ain today. He started 
another fight with Bruce. This time he tipped Brucc's 
icsk over on the floor/' 
' Counselor: "Was Andy able to say why he did it?" 
feachcr: "Andy said when he lookt'd at Bruce he sudden- 
ly felt nuid. He couldn't explain why. Andy and Bruce 
nd I talked it over. Andy apologized to Bruce." 
Often aggressive behavior is examined with students 
only at the lime of an unhappy classroom incident. 
Three cJucational agencies in the midwest, guided by 
he well known educational psychologist Ralph 
Ojemann, decided a new approach to aggressive be- 
havior was needed. The Lakewood City Public School 
'System, the Educational Research Council of America, 
nd the State of Ohio Department of Education col- 
laborated in the development of a complete curriculum 
entitled Dealing with A^^rcsui^e Behavior. 

Aggression, vandalism, protest, and violence don't 

• ust happen. These educators reasoned that aggression 
could be better controlled if the problem was studied ex- 
"•^licitly in a classroom and in a planned way which al- 

] owed students to examine the underlying causes of ag- 
tiressive acts. 

The Dcvclopminial Pro^rnm in the Constructive Control of A^- 
ressivc Behavior encourages each student to analyze the 
: inderlying causes of the different forms of aggressive 
behavior, consider their consequences, and think of vi- 
able alternatives. The student is eiKOuraged to use 
\ hese alternatives in his daily living when he feels frus- 
; raved or inclined to beiuive aggressively. The curricu- 
lum is composed of five units which cover behavior and 
. ^.ggression, youth in confrontation, vandalism, protest, 
I :nd violence. 

This curriculum is not a list of ideas, concepts, or 
learning activities. This group of educators produced or 
. iCquired all \hc i^onprint instructional materials neces- 

• .ary for a total learning unit. Don't be tempted to ac- 
quire the student's workbook and/or teacher's manual 
without the audiovisuals. 

] tJ-MLOOrS PRUSENT FAMILIAR BEHAVIOR PKOHLEMS 
rhe filmloops and films recommended for the curricu- 
lum serve to stimulate students in a way in which print 
; nd other learning activities cannot. Three of the film- 
i oops available have provocative titles: Let's Talk about 
Being Mean, Let's Talk about Fli/ing off the llandk, and Ul's 

• 'alk about Disrupting T/ini^^»s. These loops present experi- 
: mces familiar to many students with behavior prob- 

.ems — having to sUnd in a long line to get on the bus, 
O . .not knowing the answer in class, missing the baseball. 

lERJC { 

j lACHiNC F.xcepUonai Chiidron 



They discuss the feelings which motivate or\e student 
to trip anolhei", throw a paper airplane in class, or grab 
another student's carefully prepared paper; they outline 
the daily kiiu'ls of feelings which motivate one to shout 
at his mother, push the cat off the slep, or knock over a 
friend's bike. 'I'hese filmloops illustrate aggressive acts 
which students have experienced, while encouraging 
students to discu:-s the problem at a meaningful level 
rather than at an abstract intellectualized level. Each of 
these fihnioops is an animateii cartoon; the behavior of 
cartoon characters is always easier to talk about than 
one's own behavior. 

Since filmioops have no audio, the dcsii;ners of the 
loops recommend that studenls be encouraged to ex- 
press their feelings while viewing the loops. The loop 
can be immediately replayed (each- is only 3V?. minutes) 
to allow the student first to voice the feelings of the ag- 
gressor, and to then role play and express v/hat the vic- 
tim or adult n^ay be feeling. 

FIUlLOOrS INVITE AUDIENCE INVOLVEMENT 

SprrAj Paini and Gan^<*ing Up are examples of filmloops 
with a different format. These tv»'o loops present a prob- 
lem, then introduce a third person. The loops end by 
asking what you, as the third person, would do if con- 
fronted with the problem. In Spray Painl tv/o bc»ys find 
some half empty cans of paiiU in the trash. The boys de- 
cide to paint "designs" on the side of a building — a clear 
case of vandalism. A third boy arrives on the scene, lie 
has three alternatives: to report the ongoing vandalism 
to a nearby adult, join the boys, or walk away from the 
problem. I1iis problem, will stimulate students to dis- 
cuss the relationship of individual motivation to group 
dynamics. 

This curriculum is nearly complete. The teacher's 
manual provides classroom activities, a range of print 
and nonprint instructional materials, and discussion 
questions. The shortcoming is that no help is offered 
the teacher when he finds himself in the middle of 
class discussion which has been stimulated by feelings 
and personal experiences. It is at this critical junc- 
ture — the point at which most can be achieved with stu- 
dents — that the teacher must rely on his own talents, 
good common sense, and past experience. The teacher 
may want to experiment with early units by inviting a 
school counselor or other professional with experieiKC 
in group dynamics to participate. The curriculum pro- 
vides a learriing experience for the teacher and hopeful- 
ly for many students ready for change. 

hiformation about Dealing wilh As^i^ressive Behavior can be 
obtained by writing Educational Research Council of 
America, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 
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The Gjuncil for EACCiFlional 
Ch]id?'C'rr.s Hoi>cj Chaplci' tiwx 
,thc Inslriiciio'ial KL'StJurces Tvhi- 
'lej'ialii Center ol Linia v/i!I -.spon- 
Lsor i\ johit spccinl oduciirioji 

;ela. 

; 'J'he worlcsiiop, according to 
piJL'licily c h a i r in a li IMjylli:^ 
Thainpson, \\\W ccHLOr on 
gressivc hciiavior nnd tiiug 

, abuse in chiKlrcn with Icnrniug' 

.disabiliiics. 

• SIjc said D]'. MM?. Meyers, 
asszslr'int ■(iirccior of child edit- 
calion, psyc:liolor,y and proven- 
.live p:;ycl7i5itry for the Educa- 
tional Rescca-ch Xx'tincil, v>'il.l be 
the feauired speaker at the pro- 
gram. 

lie will c-ondiicl. the session on 
'a[]grassive behavior in cliildron 
Willi icnrninn disabilities. 



(Driig Education (ind Bob Hoi- 
']and, dirccior of tlio division, 
v;ill be the speitkcrs, Mrs. 
Thompson i^jaid. 

She said 1he [v/o wiW condiici: 
discussiojis v;iih the aiuUciice 
aiid dcinoasfraie cerlaiii type.-^ 
of druf! efi*i;cts. 

Tin; work.sliop- v/ill be in (he 
ChaltH" Inn froiu 9 a.iri. until '1 
p.m. A Inncheo.n \\\\\ be served. 

The nic-etiixt* steins fj'oni a 
195S recjue:*! by Ohio ^.uperin- 
londeiU of public instruciioa 
Mai'(in Esses for an assessment 
of school uecd-i for inslrucuonai 
prograiTia in sexual behavior, 
violence, t o b a c c o atKi diwg 
abuse. . 

F our c ity schools rcc-:?ived 'jd- 



crL'aais .^;avroh antfTrma'con- 
contraicd on dri'ifj, alcohol and 
tobacco education, Wesllake 
concentralod on sexual. behi(vior 

yn^o- jand Lakev;ood crcaied cr pro- 

\vcMxi*s ;..iij!n'cssivc.l.ichavjor cnr-jt^i-am on a^!j!^Hjn"™RT[av^^^ — 



<jinatf'i' niKi vnler ol T 



.rjcnhini ?:uicc iiiv.\ Orn>ar l\a- \ " 
Hsh trnm the 



. . , T — p Hope CnapivT is an or'janun- 
,akev;ood si*nooI r ,■ ■ i ■ i > - 
"ulF jtion of prolos.sjomils involved m 

•;c;.:essive bc^lu,^■lQ■^^~^^-^^^fJ''^'^f ' Tfc /nstruc- 

*s, tional Resources and Malcnrils 



\ Tn the dj'afv«')bnse and ediica- 
'tipn part of tiie \';orkshop, l^di- 
".chad l^nsceoMCj educational 
Iconsiihc^ni. for \ui\ Oliio Depart- 
ment of Education's Division of 



Center is a clearing honse- for 
special cdocation materials. It 
covers Allon, Hardin, Mevcer, 
AiJghii/:c, Lof'an, iShclby, a.nd 
Champaign counties. .■ 
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A look at a new proiiram * 'Causes of plans for Uie program include Ihk; time 
Behavior'' to begin in elementary grades schedule: 

Early April, books to classroom 
teachers fo)' study; April 26, explanatory 
session at Dan Em inett ' School; May, 
slalf meetings with assistance from 
li;air:cd teachers; and September, start 
of [he prograJH. 

All teachers iri grades 1-5 arc asked to 
Six teachers liavc already been sent to attend th.e session tomorrow which will 
a three-day workshop in ' Findlay and be concluded betore classes bcgiJi, 



in the Mount Vernon wSclinol Distinct, will 
be given Thursday at B a.m. in Dan 
Emniett .Schoul by John Rowe and Dan 
Kalish, Title 111 project directors from 
Lakewood. 

This program is being funded in grades 
1-5 by the Mount Vernon Community 
Ti^ist'. 



3p 



SCHOOL TALK — Educators, from left, Donald 
Garvic, Dan Kalish, John Rowe and Lee 
Rhoades, Elmwood School principal, take a brief 



WQ f Backers 



involved 



coffee break before beginning explanations of 
the new ''Causes of Behavior Program" to begin 
in the fall. (News Photo) 
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By HUTJr DIXON 

More than 100 elementary tcacliers 
-went lo school 90 minutes early today to 
hear ' about the specifics of a new 
program starting in the jMount Vernon 
School District in the fall. 

This program, "Dealing with Causes of 
Behavior," was made possible through a 
gift of $2»749 from the Mount Vernon 
Community Trust. An anonymous donor 
to the Community Trust had stipulated 
that the funds be used only for 
"character building" in Mount Vernon 
schools. • 
. Goals of the program include helping 
youngslers in grades 1-5 ^to learn about 
and deal with how behavior develops, 
available alternative actions and long 
and short-range consequences of those 
alternatives. 

At this morning's assembly in Dan 
Emmett School for teachers of these 
grades, John Rowe and Dan Kahsh, Title 
III project directors from Lakewood, lold 
the educators **thcse explanations of the 
program are but a springboard for" you. 



Adopt this or adapt this to fit the needs of 
your students."" 

Outhning two major goals of the 
program, Kalish said the aims are to 
help children to understand behavior 
whether it is aggressive oi' .not and then 
to give them a process or a framework in 
which they can make better decisions for 
themselves. 

An individual unit in the program 
concerns "feelings" which helps students 
understand themselves and otlicrs and to 
describe and express his feelings as well 
as recognize the similarities and the 
differences between his feelings and 
those of others, the project directors 
explained. 

The men described other units like 
this: . . 

A section on *'needs" helps students lo 
begin to understand themselves and 
others by accepting ■ individual dif- 
ferences; a study on "actions" provides 
an understanding that behavior has 
causes and effects. 

Other units include one on 



C 



"frustrations" which assists students in 
understanding and dealing with unmet 
needs; one on "anger" helps the young 
boys and girls to undeistand anger is a- 
normal and.-naturnl feeling and that there 
are expressions of anger which can be 
helpful; and a study on ''harmful ac- 
tions" aids students to realize the effects 
of their actions. 

These 'units arc primarily for children 
in grades 1-3. The,^ new program for 
grades 4 and 5 will concern itself with 
understanding (ears,, recognizing the 
meaning of security and safety, learning 
how to give of themselves to fulfill the 
needs of friendsliip, love and belonging, 
encouraging a feeling of self-v/orth; and 
learning that aggressive behavior itself' 
can be cither harmful or hclpfuL 

Donald Garvic, director of instructirui 
in Mount Vernon schools, told the 
teachers he is "really excited about this 
program both for us as educators and 
for the students we serve." ' 

lie said "so many times we have to buy 
parts of a program, but this time, 
because of the Community Trust, we 
have a whole program." 

The Community Trust also came in for 
words of praise from Rowe who said this 
kind of funding *Ms pretty unusual for a 
school system. You arc very fortunate to 
have a Community Trust." 

He also told the primary school 
educators that they were fortunate to be 
working under a director of Garvic 's 
caliber. He is providing a model program 
going step by step — and v.^e Will 



Course Deals 
With Resolution 
Of Aggression 



By Zarin E. Randcria 
Psychology 



Safety, security, fear, anger, frustra- 
tion, vandalism, and a^cjression will 
be some of the concepts discussed 
this year in classrooms- Grades 1- 
12- all over Ohio. 

Ttie curriculum on Constructive 
Resolution of Aggression-Producing 
Situations has been developed througli 
the joint effort of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, the Educational 
Research Council of America, and the 
Lakevv'ood Public Schools, under the 
Title III Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The project director 
is Dn Ralph H. Ojemann, who is 
also the Director of the ERC Depart- 
ment of Child-Educational Psychology 
and Preventive Psychiatry. 

Lakewood's guidance director, 
Dr, Theodore Buerger, is director of 
this ESEA Title III project in Lake- 
v^ood, and.it is coordinated for ERC 
by Dr. Eddie E. Myers and for Lake- 
wood schools by John R. Rowe. 
Miss Zarin E. Randeria and Renick 
Brandt are staff consultants and 
writers from ERC who are helping 
with the revision of the Senior High 
School curriculum, v,^hich is now in 
prototype form. Dr, Daniel Kalish, 
of Lakewood schools, is working as - 
writer/evaluator, and William Dresser 
as writer. 

Using the pupil text, Dealing 
with Causes of 6'e/?c3i//br, the primary 
pupils (Grades 1-3) learn about 
feelings, needs, frustrations, anger, 
arid harmful actions. They learn 
about how various feelings, 
frustrations, needs, and anger 
lead, to consequences, harmful or 
nonharmfuL At the intermediate 
level (Grades 4-5) in Dealing with 
Causes of Behavior, the sequence 
is a little different. The pupils 
take a look at how people behave 



in different sijuations and then 
about how needs, feelings, resources, 
and the physical setting affect be- 
havior. They also learn about anger, 
aggressive behavior towards people 
and property, and how they could 
possibly try to make changes in 
their lives arid environment. 

In the middle school or junior 
high school curriculum on Dealing 
with Aggressive Beliavior, the 
level of sophistication increases 
in the way. in wliich the concept of 
behavior is handled. The students 
learn to recognize that various 
types of aggressive behaviors are 
the result of underlying causes. \ 
Tliey try to understand the nature 
of aggressive behavior in its various 
forms, like confrontation, vanda- 
lism, protest, and violence. After 
discovering sources of frustrations, 
the students learn ways to overcome 
them. The causes and consequences 
of various behaviors, especially 
aggressive behavior, are examined 
closely. 
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At the high school level, in 
The /^ew Model Mo, the students 
first try to answer tlie question: 
"Why stiKly Aggression and Human 
Behavior?" They then discover the 
various controls on ihein lives, )■ 
learn about the real self, identify 
their values, decide about their re- 
sponse in different situations, and 
figure out how they may adjust to 
change in the future. 

There is a teacher manual for 
the primary' level, and both a teacher 
manual and a student book for the 
intermediate level on Dealing with 
Causes of Behavior. At the middle 
school/junior high school level, 
there is a teacher manual and student 
book on Dealing with Aggressive 
Behavior, All are now available 
fran the Order Department of the 
Educational Research Council of 
America. The high school program, 
called The Now Model Me, is now 
ready in prototype form. The first 
printed edition of this may be avail- 
able by September, 1973. iif 
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APPENDIX F 



FORM LETTER REPLYING 
TO INQUIRIES 




DEVcLOPING CURRICULA PGR TMt CDUCATION 
OP YOUTH 
IN 

MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS 

LokcwoocJ Public Schools , 1470 V/orron Road 
Lokowood , Ohio 44 107 



R0BE1?T C. CAVVRSE 

Suporin fcndonl of Schoolt 



I am pleased to loEirn of your interest in classroom materials 
developed by our ESEA Title III Curriculum Project in The Constructive 
Control of Aggressive }3ehavior. 

Di^A-LLllSL I:LLtil causes Of Behav ior , a tv;o level (Grades 1^3 and 
Grades 4-5) eleraenteiry curriculum, and Doaling^ With. Agcrre ss ive Belia v j or , 
a middle school-junior high curriculum, are now available for purchase 
by schools in single or quantity copies. 

^ The curriculum at all levels centers on a causal approach to 
beliav ior. It is concerned with helping young people understeiud 
behavior and learn of constructive alternative iresponses in behavior 
situations. A v;ide variety of activities and techniques is suggested 
to obtain the objectives in this student centered exper lent ieil prograra. 
The meitericils are flexible and utilize a positive approach to the study 
of behavior and aggression that is appropriate for all students, and ' 
not just those who may be considered behavior problems. 

Student books developed to accompany the 4th-5'th grade and middle 
school-junior high teacher manuals are attractively illustrated with 
relevant photographs and art work. 

The high school curriculuim, now in prototype form, will be tested 
and revised thi.s y .ar . It v/ill be made available to schooJ.s in the 
fall of 1973. 



I ain enclosing a price list, and i.rif orr.in t ion on order incj. Pic 
ra:i):o any cliccks tlinL accoiv.pany an ordc3: payable to "]\duca t ioml 
riGsearch Couiicil of America," and send orders diroctlv to: 



Order Depar tmon t 

Educational Research Council of Araerica 
Rockef e ller Bu ilding 
C leve la nd , Oh io 44 113 

Feel free to contact rne if 1 can be of further assistance. 
Sincerelv, ^ 

John R. Rowe 
Project Coordinator 
216-579-4267 



I.lncl. 
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APPENDIX G 



EXPLANATORY LETTER 
TO PARENTS 



"^DEVELOPING CURRICULA FOR THE ECKICAIION 
OF YOUVH 
IN 

MEETING /.MODERN PROBLEMS •■ 

Lokowood Public Schools , 1470 V/orron Rood 
Lokowood , Ofjio 44107 

ROBERT C. CAVVRSE , January 3, 197 3 

Suporintendont of Schools 

Dear Parents, 

Educators sliare the deep concern of parents about the increase in 
behavior problems in our society. Incidents of behavior that harm other 
people or property m.ake the news daily. The Lakev/ood Public Schools 
ESEA Title III Project is developing curriculum materials designed to 
fill iin educational need to eissist young people in making construc- 
tive decisions £).bout behavior. Development of the curriculum is fi- 
nanced entirely by federal funds and not Lakev/ood }3oard of Education 
money . 

Your son or daughter v/ill bo v/orking with some of the high school 
curriculum and/or measurement of the effectiveness of tlie materials 
this year. Students working directly with the curriculum will have les- 
sons on such topics as the needs of people, behavior, frustration, anger, 
and alternativGis to harmful actions. 

V7e sincerely believe that any teenager will benefit from this mod- 
el-high school curriculum that is to be made available ultimately to all 
Ohio schools. Our elementary and middle school curriculum has been 
completed, published and is presently being used in Lakewood and many 
other schools in Ohio and other states. No high school student is in- 
volved with the curriculum materials because he or she is thought to be 
a discipline problem. Learning experiences in the curriculum will pro- 
vide all students with meaningful background for making positive decis- 
ions about behavior. 

For further details on the program, or if for some reason you do 
not v/ish your son or daughter to be involved with the curriculum for 
testing, feel free to call the teacher or me. We v/elcome your visit 
to our office in The Lakev/ood Board of Education Building, since we are 
most interested in your ideas on helping teenagers make constructive 
decisions about behavior. 

^_ S incerely ,.. -""^ y 

(_^yjohn R. Rowe 

Project Coordinator 
579-4267 or 57574091 
''Mr. J. Burton '(Teacher) 
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APPENDIX H 



AGENDA FOR 
THREE -DAY WORKSHOPS 



I)ruj;*5 Alcob.ol Tobricco Educntlon 
EcUiCcitiou in Dealing:; vith Aty^r(-ir>sxw: i3ehavioi; 



Flrrt D;-v 



8:30 a.vn.. 
9:00 a,r^. 

5 c 30 Coiu, 



10:30 a.iiu 

I0:A5 a.m. 

12:00 noon 

1:00 p.riu 



2 as p.Tiu 
2? 30 p.r.u 
4:00 p.n. 



Cencrril Overviov;: Div:Lr;lon of Dro^ Eclr-critioa 

OhJ o l)cp^^ rtiineviL of J-xUication 

Ca\.is;il Apjiro^cb to Ilvrnan Lr?brivior; Dr. Kalpii Ojc>i'c.niu or Dr- Kddic hyerti 

Cnild"]"ducat:ioi'i.nl Priycholo^y arid Prevcntlvv:: rsycbintry 
Dc-.part:i:.oiit 5 I'klucatioTial IlGGeorch CouncJ.l ot' Ara^:!rica 

Break 

lhu:i.:iti bchr.vior sirnulaliion o::crciJ3e (sjiu'ill groups) 

T.^ 1 anne d Lun c:h e c^ii 

Into cycade level groups « 

Exar-iliiation of tha Drug Education Curriculum 
Break 

Further e>:aminat.lon and participt-^tion in learning activities (Ljmall gronpj:0 
Adjourn 



Second ])p:; 



8:30 a. in 
9:00 a.m 
9:15 

10:30 

10 s ^5 

11:30 



S. « III r 

a . rn * 



12:00 noon 
1:00 p.ia.- 
1 : 5 p r 111 . 



Coffee and Questions 

Introduction to Iiniovntive Teaching Techniques 

A 1 1 e r n a t i ve Exp e r i e n c c2 

Brcok 

Drugs;- Facts Everyone Ne(^dG to Know 

Quo^;tionK concerning drug use and drug education curricula at the 

elernentai'y level 
Plcjnned Luncheon 

Introduction to Aggressive Behavior Curriculuni 
Grade level g7roups for excuaination of curriculum 

Primary Level 1-3: Dan Kalish 

Intermediate 4-6 s John Rov/e 



Lakewood Public Schools 



4:00 p.m. 



Ad j ourn 



rnird Day 



1 

o 

ERIC 



8:30 a*in. Coffee and QuestionG 

9:00 a.nu Resources for Elementary Druf:; and Ai'.^^resiyive Behavior Curricula 

9 '15 a.m. Alternatives - films, film loops, film strips available for use at 
elementary level 
10:30 a.nu Break 

10:45 a.m. Panel of developers* project teacl^ers, and state division for 

questioning on program implementation 
12:00 noon Planned Luncheon 

1.00 p*m. Small groups - planning for program Implementation 

2:30 p.m. Break 

2:45 p*m. Sumiuation, questions^ evaluation 
3:30 prin. Adjourn 
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WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION FORM 



DRUG )2r)UCATI0N AHD AGGRnSSIVE BEILIVIDR 
V/OllfCSMOP EY/vLUATION 



3,0 Large group ri0etiri.g3 V;oro»«,* 

2c Grade level groups 3--h^ i>-6 

(circle one)_ 

a) curricuJaxin overvicvr iris • « o e 

b) smaJJ. grovips for l^^ 2^ 3^ I4, 5.* 6 \;erG#Poo 

(circle one) 

3o Tho alternative cTPperiences were^coc 

h» Hie thing I liked best yas^^^o 

5« I think you could improve, oe» 

6» Overall evaluation and additional comments 1 



TO V/HAT EXTENT WAS THIS WORKSHOP WORTH YOUR TIME? 
Very Worthwhile Worthwhile Not Very Worthwhile A Waste of T me 

er|c 1 2 3 h 
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WORKSHOP AGENDA 



Or'oveport V/orkiJhop 
M i del Ic " S cho o 1 - Tea cli ex^s 



Monday - Apr 1.1. 9^ 





T n ^' ' >"* C'i r1 1 1 "1 * 1 o n 


1: 00 


- ]. 


• 15 




^Slide Teipe' 








8 :45 -8:55 


RGsearcli on /aggression 


.1:15 


- 1 


:25 




Definition of Aggres^jion 








8:55 - 9:10 


■ Causcil Appi^ocich 


1:25 




;40 


9:10 - 9:25 


IBrcoa'iv 


1:40 


- 0. 


: 5 5 ' 


9 :25 - 9 :55 


Ncime tag - I V7onder 


1:55 


- 2 


:25 


9:55 --11:25. 


. Case Study ~ Susie ' ' 


■ • 2:25 


- 3 


:55' 


11:25 -11:30 


Questions 


3:55 




:00 


Tuosctay ~ /vt^lLiL 










8 :30 - 8 :45 ■ 


Objectives of the Curriculum- 


1 : 00 


- 3. 


: 15 



Unit Overview 
' - Tinie, -Preventative Program, Discipline 
8:45 - 8:55 Teacher Role * - 1:15 - 1:25 

Non-judgmental 

■ - Non-'directive 

- Experiential 

Use of Gi^ades- ■ . * 

8:55 -,9:05 Classroom Slides \ 1:25 - 1:35 

•9:05 -10:05 Working v/ith Small Groups 1:35-2:35. 

Joshua Box - Film . ^ 

Debr ief 
• - Individual Assignment 

- Consensus Groups ? 
. . — Prepare students' 

Give- specific directions 

■ - Rotate individuals . 

- Noise Control " ' ^ 

10:05' -10:20 Break " ' ' 2 : 35 - 2:50 

10:20 -11:20 Role play - Mr , - Finley* s Feelings : 2:50 - 3.:50: 

11;20 -11:30 . .Feelings Pantomime - Questions^ 3:50 - 4:00 

: * Evaluation 



Hor th 'CGiitra 3 Ohio J-:du c:-i t ion Assoc i.a t ion 
/uOiland Insorv Jx:o hioot ; 
April iG/ 1973 - J.: ::0 "p.mv - 3; 30 p- in. 



0 



1;30 - 1:40 - Wame Tag Activity "•'"""^ "^hr^ 

li'^'O^*" 2:30 Ovc::rvivrw. ' . ^/e..o^ ^V' '' 

■ _ - ■ / Introductiion ■ * ^- / 

./& — Rei?ea:cch ■ on Aggrc^ss ion ■ ^v/^w ^-^^■V^*^'^'^^ 

./^''f'^-^ ' /o -r- causal Appro<^ch '^'^.f^''''/^^^^^ " ' ■ 

y)/rrj ^'"-^ /a -^--U3]it Overviev/ 9' C;^'*:^'i..sr ;r . : •• . 

\/)^^^ y : Teacher Role : ' : - ■ . / ^ "-.^ 

2:30 - 3:15 - Buz:^ Group - >:'ishbov;;i. (Jo.shd in a p.ox) 

3:15 -^3:30 . Feelings Pantorniiuo ^-r.^- - ^^-^v/-"" 




\ 



\ 
I 

i 




l>f:VELOPINO CURRICULA FOR THH L-DUCATIOM 
OF YOUTH 
IN 

MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS 

LckcwoOQ Public School* , U70 Y/orrcn Rood 
Lokewoorf , Ohio 44 107 



i.OHF.RT C. C.A\VF?S[; 

Suporintcncicnt of Sch»s!» '. 

fV""'' ^''■■7.'' V'.t'' Mentiil Health V.-or-kahop 
i, 'f'' Ui^-iDn ConiTiunlty SchooD 



■^/■''" BO Junior llip.h School St-..^Gnl;3 



0-28-75 
1 :00 - 3 :00 



{■<■'■ A'- ■^^r "Mr. Pin ley's i'eelin-^s" 

" i ' S-.-ioll GrovuD Build Uo -- Pish Bowl 

I /' . ) _f(- ■<,.,•.' '— ■ 



Lor/rc Group Roo:n 1:00 - -1:10 



Introduction oT activity nnd .sbov/ing 
of first part of the film 



Small Grout} Rooms 



Question //I 



Question il2 



1:10 1:15 



1:20 ^ 1:30 




- 1:40 



1:55 - 2:05 



Wha t do you think is Mr • Finley' s 
prob] ein ? 

What are thrc?e alternatives (choices, 
other ways of l)Ghaving) that Lire 
Finley had tha t mifcht have helped 
him avoid the problem? 

Each Indi vidua 1 writes out responses 
to the questions 

Move to dyads (p;roup3 of tv;o) and 

agree on combined responses to questions 

Move to groups of four and agree 
on combined responses to questions. 
Group is to select one person to 
represent them in the f ishbowl • 

Fishbowl - Room arrangerrfsnt and technique 
described on a ttnched sheets 

Sharing of tti e discussion in the 
four groups with the la rge group. 
One fishbov/l pnrticipant can be the 
s pokesman 



[ 3rge Group Room 
O 
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2 :05 - 2 :10 



2:10 



Finish the film 

Reaction to the conclusion and any' 
other appropriate discussion 
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APPENDIX K 



INSERVICE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHERS USING 
THE CURRICULUM 



Inservice Sugcjestions For Teachers Using Curriculuiu 

Dea]. ing With 

"The Constructive Control of Aggressive Behav^ior" 



The N eed for Inserv ice I'lducat ion 

The three leve], elementary, middle school and high school cur*- 
riculum DeaMjig^ v;i th the Con s t r u c t i v c Control of Ag cyr c s s i h ch a y i o r 
general]. y aims at (1) creating an understanding for students of liov; 
behavior develops, (2) making students aware of available alternative 
actions for solving personal problems; and (3) helping students con- 
sider short-* and long-i-^ange consequences of those alternatives. 
The curriculum deals largely with learning in the affective 
dqmain, hTiile curriculum dealing v/ith affective learning is 

not new in schools, it appears that in most schools instruction is 
still directed tov;ard cognitive learning, 

This curriculum can be most successfully im.plemented if teachers 
have a thorough understanding of the theory of behavior upon which 
the program -is built, an understanding of the role of the teacher in 
such a curriculum, and a familiarity v/ith the content of each unit. 
It is suggested that a minimum of two days be devoted to acquainting 
scaff members with the use of the program. 

The following pages v/ill provide necessary background on the cur- 
riculum, suggested amall group activities and a possible schedule 
with ^he hope that individual schools or school systems will have the 
necessary information to design and carry out a successful inservice 
program without outside aid. 



The Curriculum 

The elementary curriculum Dealing- V7ith Causes of Behavior 
includes a primary manual and an intermedicite manual and student 
book. The primary manual contains six units: Unit I Feelings, 
Unit II Needs, Unit III Actions, Unit IV Frustration, Unit V Anger, 
Unit VI Harmful Actions. It; is suggested that a minimum of two 
weeks be spent with each unit. Therefore, about twelve v:eeks of 
the school year should be devoted to the curriculum. The inter- 
mediate curriculum contains eight units: an Introductory Unit, 
Unit I Behavior, Unit II Fears and Security, Unit III Friendship, 
Love and Belonging, Unit IV Self-Worth, Unit V Anger, Unit VI 
Aggressive Behavior, Unit VII Behavior Towards People and Property, 
mj9^.iit VIII Making Changes. As with the priiiaary program a minimum 
OmL- two weeks instructional time is recommended for each unit. 
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The middle school curriculum, Dealing with Aqqrossive Behavior, 
includes a teacher manual and student book. Units in the curri.culum 
are: A Profile of Behavior and Aggression, Youth in Confrontation, 
vandalism, Protest, and Wiy Violence? It is suggested that a mini- 
mum of three weeks of instructional time be spent on the first unit 
and a minimum of tv;o weeks on the remaining units. 

The high school curriculum, The Mow Model Mo, includes a teacher 
manual and student book. The units of the high school program are: 
Behavior, Controls, Real S^elf, values. Response, and Chancje . T\\'o 
weeks per unit is the mini.mum suggested instructional time. 

The content at all levels of the program fits well in the social 
studies, humanities or heeilth areas. Schools today find themselves 
with demanding course requirements to meet. Finding a place in the 
schedule at times appears imposs ible . ' School systems that have used 
the program feel that the use of the curriculum can be justified as 
a part of the 'above listed areas. 

A Theory of Behavi or - The Foundatio n of_ the Program 

There are many theories on human behavior. The theory used in 
this curriculum is called "The Causal Aioproacli to Human Behavior:." 
It was developed by Dr. Ralph II. Ojemann through r- search at the 
State University of Iowa and The Educational Research Council of 
America. He calls his theory the "causal approach" because it investi- 
gates the causes or reasons wliy a person acts a certain way. Dr. 
Ojemann has developed a "Behavior Equation." The Behavior Equ ation is 
a simple formuala that sums up the key factors involved in human behavior. 

A Behavior Equ ation 

A study of a wide variety of behavior patterns suggests that we 
may group the factors to be considered into chree large categories: 

(l)Tho first group consists of the mo t i\^a t i n q f or ce s the person 
is trying to satisfy. Examplesare (a) the feeling or drive we call 
hunger, (b) the demand for activity after sitting for some time and 
(c) the desire for ^self-respect or self-worth. 

The goal the person is trying to reach may be a conscious one such 
as when a person f •. els hungry and tries to satisfy this feeling bv^ 
securing food. Sometimes these forces are relatively unconscious to 
the individual and' may be very difficult to identify, such as when a 
person feels the loss of worth and satisfies this feeling by bullying. 
The forces may vary in strength from person to person, and can vary 
in strength at different times in the same person. 
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(2) The second group of factors includes the available psycho 1 oo i ~ 
ca 1 and phvs_jcal .resou rces which the individual has at \:he. moracnt 
for satisfying the n:otivating forces. Those resources con?^ist of 
skills, ideas, attitudes, the available physi.cal energy and sjmilar 
iteiTis whicli are called into play to help the organism achieve its 
goal. They represent the oryar^ izat i.on of the nervous and muscular 
systems at the time the mot ivati.onal force is pass.i.ng into action. 

We can illustrate the conce}:5t of resources by a simple example. 
Suppose a one-year-old refuses to go to bed when it is time. lie 
miay object vocally and physica].ly. Jle may cry if tlie parent in- 
sists. Suppose a careful study of the child ^lnd the situation sliov^s 
that on this par*ticular day the activity of tl:ie child was restricted 
and that there are scveal othv^r indict^tions that perhaps the ch.i3d 
is not tired. Probably the child has not yet learned to identify 
that feeling and to express it verbally in a way that is convincing 
to the parent. }lence he does not tell the parent directly how he 
feels but uses other method of delaying going to bed - methods that 
are v/ithin the range of his abilities. After he has learned to 
identify tlie problem.s and how to express himself verbal].y he may 
then try that method first, 

(3) The third group of factors may be designated as the ''nature 
of the inim ediate phys ical setting . " The behavior always takes 
place in surroundings and often may involve some part of the sur- 
roundings . For example, in the case of the chiJ.d who took another's 
play material, the material v;as accessible so he could grasp it. If 
it had not been accessible the child's behavior would have been dif- 
ferent n If he had been able to see it but not reach it, he may not 
have taken it directly but worked out an indirect method. 

The summary of all these observations in the form of a siraple 
"behavior equation" may be written as follows: 

Motivating Force + Resources + Immediate Physical Setting = Behavior 

If one V7ishes to abbreviate it may be written Mf + R :^ IPr, = 
behavior. (in this equation the plus signs are to read "interacting 
with." They are not the additive signs of ar itlimet ic . , They are 
like the plus signs in a.n equation of dynairiic relationships, such 
as we have for example m a chemica] equation. There is interaction 
of the various factors in the equation.) 
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O f Human N eads__ 

To be human is to be vulnerable — to have needs and wants, to 
feel and to ccire, 7\s hum an be i.ngs v^^e sheirc in coimnon basic motj^'^ 
v atinq for f. yes (needs) which gj.ve energy and direction to our behav- 
ior. As growing persons v;e are each faced with such tasks as: 

o acliieving a meas ure of self-respect -~ being a person in 
one's own right, recognized as a significant person 

o achieving a feeling of belonging thi-ough achieving a 

measure of acceptance, a degree of love from certain others 

o achieving a measure of emotionail security — a feeling of 
coni:rol over or protection from things that might ii.jure or 
hurt 

o deeiling with sex feelings 

o deciling with demands for activity, rest, and other tissue 
needs 

o satisfying hunger or thirst 

Of Ind ividua l Re so urces 

Faced with the tasks of living noted above, each individual 
selects m.ethods to work out his needs and feelings. Wliat methods 
he selects depends upon the unique personal resources he has as an 
individual — his knowledge, skills, perceptions of the moment, 
attitudes, values, available energy, etc. 

Of Immediate Physical Sett ing 

An individual's behavior is also affected by the physical setting, 
which involves everything in the setting of the behavior at a given 
t ime . 
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Th e Bchoiv io _r_ Eq uatio n 

As v;e try to work out 

our( motivating forces • (mf) 
{ needs) 



^ !) 5^ I> p [> 



they interact v;ith 

^ our personal resources 




and the iiumediate physical setting 
' ' (IPS) 



to produce 




3EKAViOR 



The behavior equation is written like this, with the plus sign 
meaning ''interacting with," 

MF + R + IPS = BEHAVIOR Immediate effects and remote effects 

Behavior cah be: 

I . CONSTRUCTIVE, NEUTRAL OR DESTRUCTIVE 

depending in each particular instance upon the person's motivating 
forces (meeds), personal resources, and immediate physical setting. 
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Although the v/ay v/e go about doing things differs greatly an^ong 
races and cultures, the needs which the human individual seeks to 
satisfy tend to be very s.uailar throughout the human species. The , 
following explanation of Maslow's theory of human motivation may 
help in understanding v/hy we do wliat we do* ^ 

Physical Needs - The most basic and the most obvious of all man's 
needs are those necessary for physical survival. if those needs are 
not satisfied,- the body may perish physically. They become apparent 
in the motivating force of hunger, thirst, teraperature control" 
(shelter) , sleejj, and the need for oxygen. 

If the person does not have the basic needs satisfied, he often 
finds that they dominate his interest and concern. The very hungry 
or starved man may totally ignore his need for physical safety if 
the strength of the hunger need becomes strong enougli. As ^ one writer 
states, "For the man who is extremely and dangerously hungry, no 
other interests exist but food. He dreams food, he rem.embers food, 
he thinks about food* he perceives only food, he v/ants only food." 

The Need for Phyr> ica 1 Safety - As a person's physical needs cire met ^ 
cidequately , • a nev7 set o*f needs emeirges . These may be characterized 
roughly as the need -for safety from, external dangers. It is not 
that the physical needs have ceased to exist, but that having these 
needs satisfied regularly, the individual develops av;areness to the 
next level, of human need ~~ physical safety. Fear at the real gut 
level fear that one mciy not survive., because of dangers and threats 
to his physical safety ~- can be a strong motivating force to hvmian 
behavior. 

For a person to grow fully as a human being, he must have at 
least some freedom from fear of personal attack. 

Love or Belonging Needs - V7hen the physiological and safety needs 
ar(^ met, needs for lovej, af f ection , and belongingness tend to emerge. 
As Maslow states, "The person .. .will hunger for affectionate relations 
v/ith people in general, namely^ for a place in his group. 

! 

This love need involves the desire to be deeply understood and 
accepted. It seeks for a healthy loving relationship, v;hich in- 
cludes mututal trust.- The words intimacy and friendship mean much ^ 
to the person seeking satisfaction of the love and belonging needs. ' 
Each human iDeing has the need both to give and receive love. 

In our society, the failure to satisfy adequp.tely the need for 
ji^ve and affection through meaningful interpersonal relationships is 
\r\e most common reason for maladjustment and psychological problems. 
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The EstGGin Needs - With a few exceptions, peopxe in ouv society have 

le need to feel of value, Uo count for sometliing. These may be 
called the needs for estoem for a degree of self-respect and respect 
from others based upon rG:al abilities and eapacitics for growth. 

There is a very close telationshp between what v;e ttiink of our- 
selves and V7hat .others think of us. VJhile the relationship is not 
alv;ays one-to-one, v;hat others v;ho are important to us think of us 
has a lot to do v/ith what we think of ourselves. 

Self-esteem needs include the desire for confidence, competence, 
mastery, adequacy, achievement, independence, and freedom. Respect 
of others includes such things as prestige, recognition, acceptance, 
attention, status, reputation, and appreciation.- 

The interrelationshj-p of the love and esteem needs are apparent • 
If you are* loved, you tend to feel good about yourself • If you 
feel good about yourself, probably you feel loved and capable. 

The Self -Actualization Ne;eds - Even if all of the needs mentioned 
earlier are satisfied, w$i may still expect to find that a new dis- 
content or restlessness v;ill soon develop as the person is in the 
process of becoming more of what he can be. To be happy, a man must 
be what he cajn be . This need for further development th.r*ough inter- 
action with his environment may be called the need for s e 1 f -a c t jga 3 Jj/.a/-- 
tion. The clear emergence of this need rests upon the prior satis- 
faction of the physiological safety, love, and esteem needs. 

Related to the self-actualization needs are the needs for 
curiosity, for learning^ for meaning. Through these processes ■ 
the person grov;s- to his potential. 

Mas low's hierarchy of needs views the satisfaction of , the 
higher needs as being based upon the adequate satisfaction of the 
lov/er-level needs. One cannot progress to the next level, regard- 
less of age, unless the preceding needs have been adequately (not 
necessarily totally) satisfied. 

For example, the person who is extremely hungry v/ill not be 
concerned 4bout his safety if the need for food becomes strong 
enough. In the same manner, the person who does not feel safe 
cannot afford the time or energy to either give or receive affec- 
tion. Thp unloved and unloving person seldom worries about w^hat 
others think, and it is doubtful that any man could develop to 
^full potential without an adequate degree of self --esteem. 

I 
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A graphic design of that hierarchy might be as follov;s : 




Mas love's hierarchy of needs also includes tliese concepts: 

© As the individual moves from physiological needs in an 
attempt to satisfy needs for self -actualization, he is, 
gradually expandina his world; interacting v;ith more 
and more of both his physical and social env^.ronment . 

© On occasion, when a person is desiring love, he may 
. seek to obtain it through excessive achievement, in a 
sense trying to buy love. He may put up the fron of 
being an aggressive, powerful, self-confident person, 
feeling that this is the kind of person v7ho v/ill be 
loved . 

© If a person is regularly frustrrated in his attempts to 
satisfy the higher levels of motivation, he may simply 
center upon the satisfaction of lower-level needs. 

9 Hvimfein behavior is complex; therefore more than one need 
may be operating in any signle behavior. 



Mas low, Abraham H. Motivations and Personality ^ New York: 
Harper -and Row, 1954. 
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Ai ms of the Curriculu m 

The airas of the curriculum are tv;o fold: first, the curriculum 
attempts to build an understanding of human behavior for students: 
second, the curriculum helps to provide a framev;ork for students 
that v/ill help them make decisions a}.^out their behavior that may bo 
more positive for themselves and other people. 

) ' 

The under st^inding approach to human bc]:iavior developed throughout 
the curriculum helps students understand thkt all behavior has causes. 
It further helps the students understand tha^t any specific form of 
behavior is an attempt by someone to satisfy' one or more of the very 
basic needs tliat exi.st in all humans , ^ 

Throughout the curriculum students have experiences that will help 
them make constructive decisions about their beliavior. Once students 
become eiv/are that there are many behavior responses to a given situa-- 
tion^ they are encouraged to search out the many possible alternatives, 
consider alternatives in light of both long and sliort term effects, 
eind select the behavior response that is most positive for tlicmselves 
and others . 

Students are provided many opportunities to share their ideas v;it?i 
their ijoers and teachers in order thcit they may gain ether points of 
view. The emphasis in group interaction activities is placed on 
developing an atmosx:>here within the grouiD where each student feels 
free i:o retain his own opinion even though others may disagree. 

V/hile students' are encourciged to share their ideas and feelings with- 
others, participEition in any activity is alv;ays optional. An attempt 
has been m^ide to he].p provide an atmosphere where the dignity cind 
rights of the individual are resi^ected. 

As students discuss var-ious human behavior situations, different 
value structures wil]. be expressed. Individual student values are a 
result of home influence, personal experiences, peer group and com- 
munity attitudes, religious teaching and other factors. This cur- 
riculum does not foster a particular value system. It was felt by 
the writers that the major responsibility of this area lies within j 
the student's family. The emphasis throughout this curriculum is 
upon building an atraosphere where values can be discussed in an open, 
•honest, and non -judgmental setting. 
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Goals of the Cur ri culum ^ 

1. To assist students in undors teinding the liuman motivations 
underlying behavior. 

2. To assisJt students to realize hov; their personal resources 
and physical and social environment could influence their 
behavior. 

3. To help students realize the nature of frustrations, the 
sources of frustrations, and constructive methods for re- 
solving them. 

4. To help students understand that there are many alternative 
vvfays of responding in a particuD.ar situation. 

5- To provide students V7ith some guidelines for determining 
I which behaviors are constructive and which are not-; 

6.. To assist students to leairn'to make decisions in terms of 
the effects of various courses of action on both themselves 
and others . 

?• To helio students understand the nature of aggi^essive behavior 
and the forms it may take. 

8. To assist students in applying their knowledge about behavior 
and constructive i^roblem-solv ing methoj3s in their everyday 
living. ' 



1 
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TEACniNG AN AFFECTIVE CURRICULUM 

A curricu.lum that deails realistically with human behavior includes 
much material in the affective domain. This curriculum is intentional-* 
ly designed to provide a truly personal experience for you and each of , 
your students. Thus you will be discussing such matters eis feelings, 
attitudes, and values. 

Teaching these materials can be consjiderably more challenging than 
teaching subject mat-ter in V7}iich feelings .have been relatively neglec- 
ted. For examj>le, in )iicithemat ics rel.atively little attention' may be 
paid to ho\v feel.ings influence the study or the use of mathemati.es. 
History may recount the -development of a given cultui^e, but may ne- 
glect to examine the human needs operation within that culture. 

Since human feelings are a difficult and recent area for study, 
. many questions have only par tia 3. answers . Therefore, a curriculum 
in thi.s area is oi^en-ended. Often ci group may differ widely on those 
aspects irj which knowledge is incomplete. The teacher may need to , 
help the class learn hov; to deal with problems or issues that involve 
emotions and feelings. 

The concepts that follow are l:ey areas that the 'v/r iters feel v/ill 
play a major role in malcing tlie learning experienccis botln exciting 
and valucible for your classes. 

A Non "-Ju dgmental Classr oom Atmosphere 

A classroom atmosphere in which individuals try to understand each 
other and their respective points of view is essential to the success 
of an affective curriculum. Hasty, surface judgments of something a 
student has done or said can literally turn him of.f . 

I 

You may have to deal v/ith ai situation in which a student makes a 
sincere statement and another student puts him down for it. On the 
first day, reach an agreement with your .cl.ass that each of you v;ill 
make every effort not to put anybody down, but to try to understand 
h im . 

You hold the key to the creation of an understanding classroom 
atmosphere. If you are able to function in a sincerely understanding 
way, your students v;ill have a model to follow. Let them know that 
you feel that all human beings are persons of worth. 

I 

I 
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P'ee ling s 

» 

liuinan feelings will be a part of many of the activities suggested 
in the curr icvilum . < Encourage students to express how they feel about 
the j.deas and behaviors under discussion so that the feelings, as well 
as the ideas, can ]i^e examined in terms of their effects on behavior*. 

If you are able to express your feelings in an lionest manner, the 
students will feel more comfortable in expres:oing t]:ieirs. Let your 
students knov; that you have feeli.ngs. Heli^ them understand that ex- 
pressing feelings can be a valuable asset in resolvj.ng dilemmas in- 
volving values, tittitudes, etc. 

Mtike it clear that a comment or action can induce a variety of 
feelings., Each pe^rson has a right to feel the way he does. How- 
ever, each pex^son must bear the responsibility for his feeling. 

Some of your students may find it relatively easy to express how 
they feel. Others may have considerable difficulty. 

Encourage your students to express their feelj.ngs, but emnjiasizo 
that no individual will be coerced into doing so. ]']ach student should 
have the right to remain silent if he wishes. 

Attitu des 

You and each of your students will' bring a variety of attitudes 
to any topics you discuss. 

It is extremely important that you do npjt let attitudes p^revent 
open, honest discussions. 'A student may attempt to dominate a 
discussion and impose his 'attitudes on others. At times, your own 
attitudes may come through so strongly that they have a tendency to 
inhibit students. Make it''clear to the students that you want them 
to express their attitudes. Encourage them to listen as others ex- 
press theirs . 

I 

Listening for Understanding 

Many factors can inhibit listening for understanding. An individu- 
al may not listen well because he is waiting for someone to finish so 
he can talk. Another may not listen v/ell because he disagrees so 
strongly with what he is hearing. Another may have so many things on 
his mind that he is inable to concentrate on what anybody else is 
saying. 
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Strive to listen for understanding of vvliat your students are 
sayincj. Be willi-ng to hear them out, oven tliougli you may not agree 
with tlieia. Make an effort to set an example of listening for under- 
standing that vjill provide a carry-over'' to the class. 

It is not difficult to tell vjhenja person is listening for under*- 
stemding, A classroom in v;liich tliis is happening can be dynaini.c and 
St imulat ing . 

Pealing wiv-h the H ere and Now 

This cvnrrj.culum is designed to help students deal with areas of 
tlieir lives that cire of concern to them right now.' Probably the 
most significant learning expeiriencos your studc-nits will have are 
those you can relate to their current pro]:)lems . 

Listen and watch for cues tliat your students give about their con- 
cerns. Attempt to* be flexible enough in your teaching to dea.1 with 
their current concerns. Do not say, "We'll be studying the topic 
letter and can deal with it then." 

Daily interactions in your classroom may involve vei].ue concepts, 
choice Qf responses, and feelings about controls. Ilcindle those when 
they are expressed. If you have esta.blished an open, comfortable 
atmosphere in your classroom, you should be able to discuss issues 
' that might otherwise be uncomfortable -for you and the students to 
handle. 

Problem solving is enhanced when student discussion focuses on 
the presents Occasionally discussion v/ill get fixed on either future 
-or past events. These discussions should be explored ■J:)ecause they 
contribute to the students' current feelings and attitudes; however, 
if an 1 inordinate amount of time is spent on such discussions, the 
students will lose sight of the task at hand. 

Handlin g Controvers i.a 1 Topics 

Some of the students' concerns will involve controversial issues^ ' 
which are bound to come up in a curriculum such as this» 

Students will vary in their ability to cope with these issues. 
Some will be willing to commit themselves to an in-depth look at 
them. Others may be quite reluctant to deal with them. Learn to 
know your students v;ell enough to judge readily when the limits in^ 
a discussion have been reached. 
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If a particular topic makes' you feel unconifcr table , you may want 
to say openly that you do not feel comfortable with .It or that you' 
are not adequately informed to lead the class in .further discussion. 
'With i\n open, comf or table • atmosphere in your classroom, probably you 
v/ail' f ind few topics too controversial to handle* 



Debrief .inq Fol lowing an Act ivity 

Time spent in discussing a completed activity can be quite 
valuctble. Simp3.y doing an activity and moving on to another may 
leave much to be desired. Students may v/atnt to pursue a point 
further or may wish to ask further questions. 

'In a debriefing session, you can discuss the purpose. and relevance 
of a given activity- Students can discuss what they feel they learned 
and offer helpful suggest j.ons and addition^il learning experiences. 

A debriefing session should be an open^ honest expression of 
ideas • 

You m^^y wish to follow each class meeting with a personal de- 
briefing. You might ask yourself the follov;ing questions: 

1. Miat were the objectives of the activity? 

2. Vfliat ];iappened when the class did the activity? 

3. \'Wiat individual behavior did I observe that would indi.cate 
the success of the activity in reaching the major objec- 

t ives? 



4. VTliat questions arose that should be followed up with 

additional discussion, individu^ll study, or other class 
act iv ity? 

5* How do I feel about today's class experience? ^'^hy? 



.SUGGESTED WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

Generally a workshop format can be thought of in large group 
activities and small group activities.. The large group format 
represents the presentation or lecture method. The material re- 
viewed under the headings "A Theory of Behavior - Tlie Foundation of 
the Program," "The Curriculum," and "Teaching Affective Curriculum" 
together with the concepts contained in units of interest can best 
be accomplished through a large group presentation. Transpa'rencies . 
or other visual aids would enhance this session. Unit cover pages 
^=re ideal for transparencies for this purpose. 
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Larcje group presentnt ions 51:ould not o>;cccd forty minutes, 
GGncrally it has been found that workshop participants gain most 
from participation when they arc doing rather than listening. Large 
group meetings should be held to a minimum. 

A second part of the workshop should be devoted to involving 
participants in small group (9-15 participants) activities, 

The'ie small groups v;ork together under the direction of a ssnall 
group leader. It is importcmt that the small group leader assume 
the kind of leadership suggested in the section "Teaching Affective 
Curriculum," Activities can be selected from the primary, inter- 
mediate, middle school or high school manuals for use with the smcill 
groups • With this process, participants become acquainted with the 
curriculum by participating in activities simulating exercises from 
the student book. Some primary activities need to be altered to make 
theia more appropriate for adult participants. The following pages 
include ci* list of cictivities that are representative of the curricu- 
lum and might be used as small group activities with workshop partici- 
pants. Each activity is* marked with the level of the curriculum for 
which it IS appropriate. If the activity is marked general it is 
applicable for all levels of the curriculum. 



Activi ty - (genex'al) Name Tag an activity to get acquainted. 

Distribute to particpants a 5 x 8 card and a crayon. 
Have participants write their first name in large letters 
in the center. On* the card in the remaining space have 
participants draw something they do well. The cards be- 
come name tags. Participants . can introduce themselves to 
the group. They need not necessarily refer to their 
■ drawing, • . ' . 

Act iv itv - (primary-intermediate) Feelings Pantomim e 

Pass out pictures cut from magazines that illustrate 
feelings. Each small group of four is to find a picture. 
Each group v/ill decide what feeling is illustrated. They 
' then devise a v/ay to pantomime it for the rest of the 
small groups , ^ 

Activity - (general) Buzz Group - Fish Bowl Build U p , 
\ This is a process that encourages participation from 

all group members. Start with an open ended film, 
problem stated in paragraph form, or some other open 
ended situation. 
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Have small group members^ respond to the open ended situation 
by individually writing the an.sv/ers to tv;o or tliree questions- that yet 
at the. probloau Eacli individual then joins with a partner and disciu-Jses 
the individual responses and, with the pair coining to some consensus 
on the ,quc:it ions . Tlie group of tv/o than join v/ith another group of tv;o 
,and repeats the. process. The same process is repeated to make groups 
of four. J'Jach group of four elects a leader who will sliare tlie, groups' 
responses. This completes tVie buzz group part of the process. 

Arrange .empty chairs in a. circle, one for each group, plus one 
extra chair. Have the group leaders take the cliairs and tlie remain- 
ing group members arrange their chairs around the group lea.ders. 



O Teacher 




. Diagram of the Fishbowl 



Group leaders can begin to share the responses from their 
group. Sitting in the empty chair in the center circle is the only 
way the outer group can participate. If a member in the outer circle 
has a consent or question, he can take the empty chair, state his 
question or comment, then return to the outer circle. 
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Ac tivijby^ - '(primary) X V'-oncler " 

nave participants individually volunteer 1 ^yonajnjr 
statements. Cliildren and aduJ.ts wonder about many 
things they don't liave an opportunity to questj.on. 



Acti yi ty - (primary-intermediate) DrjiVi. ^ Beha vior 

Have participants fold a paper in tliroe secti.ons . Dravv 
a fo2:m of bc-Vhavior in the mi.dd].e secbion. The cc.iuse . 
in the first section, and the icffect in the last. 

Acti v j.ty - (general) Love in_ the Classro om 

Have participants think of an incident when they v;cre 
elementary ^students where the^jr teacher showed love in 
some manner. i 
Have participants think about v/ays they as teachers show 
love in the classroom. 

Have participants thiiik of additional ways that they might 
sho^v^ love in J the classroom. 



Activity ~ (middle scliool) Frustration Is 

Have participants write endings to Frustre\tion is, 



Activit y - (middle schooHiigh sclaool) Newspaper 

Participcints work in pairs to find examples of constructive 
and non-constructive aggression in newspapers. Articles 
can be cut and pasted on a larger slieet of paper. 



Activity - (general) Collacre 

Collages on needs ^ feelings, frustrations, and actions 
can be made from pictures in magazines. 



Ac tivity - (general) Open E nded Sentence Stems 

Participants respond to sentence stems such as 

When entering a new group, 1 

I am liurt most easi].y 

The most ijT\portant things in my life are .... 



Activitv - ( ihtermediate) Unf in ished . Stories 
Student Book pp. 88 
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I iyitii " ( intormodiate) iro^acTier. Activit y. 

Primary Teacher Manual pp. 86~B7 

i\M,tY: (intermediate) Wmid Hunt Activ ity 

Intermediate Teacher Manual pp. 113 
Intermediate Student Book pp* 45 



c iviiii (intermediate) ' Story Starters. 

Intermediate Teacher Manual pp. 171 
Intermediate Student JSook pp- 81 



ij^ity: - (high school) Bomb Sljelter 
High School Manual - Unit 1 

I 

ivity. " (high school) Bo ard of DirecjiorjgL 
High School Manual - Jnit 2 



■ rtivity_ " (high school) Now X ^iH Av^are, 
Pligh School Manual - Unit 3 



itx - (high school) P roud Statements, 
High School Manual - Unit 3 



ivi ty, - (high school) Soap Box Statements 
High School .Manual - Unit 4 

c t ivity. - (high school) Allicrato r R iver 
High School Manual - Unit 4 

-J c iv ity - (I'^igh school) Feelings about Frustr a tions 
High School Manual - Unit 4 

•"J t ivity (middle school) NASA 

Middle School Manual pp. 30-31 
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Ac t j._v itv - (middle school) Meet You at 4 : 00 
Middle School Manual pp. 111 
Student BooTs pp. 54 

Activ ity - -(middle school) Trouble 

Middle School Manual pp. 132 
Student Book pp. 72-7 3 



Act i\ 7jij;/^7^ - (middle .school) Find the Protest V7ord s 
Middle School Manual pp. 164 
Student Book pp. 87 

The activities listed re^jresent possible choices for workshop 
small group activities. Films or 8mjn loops represent good discus- 
sion starters for small group activities. 



Sugg ested Workshop Ag enda 



First Dav 



Larcfje Group . 



45 minutes 

Introductions - Workshop organization 

Wiy use the curriculum 

Levels of the curr iculum 

Definition of aggression 

The causal approach to behav ior 

Instructions for small groups 



Break 



15 minutes 



Small Group 



60 minutes 

Get acquainted exercises 
Name tags 
Introduce members 
Sentence stems 
Feel ing activities 



Lunch 



60 minutes 
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Large Group. - 45 minutes 

Overview of Units - Brief description of ctoncepts^ 
and slctivities " 
Teacher Role 
Questions 

Brea k 15 1 minutes . ' 

Smal l Group - 60 minutes 

Selected Activities 

-A- -l' -k 'X' 

S econd Da y . .■ ■ 

Large Group, - 10 minutes 
Questions 
Directions 

Small • Group • ~ 120 minutes 

Selected small group activities 
, Explanation of curriculum . ■ 

Lunch - 60 minutes 

Large Group - 30 minutes 

How can the curriculum be. implemented? 



Small G roup - 60 minutes • 

Duties of the classroom teacher in implementation 

Large Group 10 minutes • 

Questions . J < • . 



Dismissal 



I 
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Vandalism 

Violence 

Student 
Unrest 



AN OHIO ESEA TITLE III PROJECT 

In a project funded by the Ohio Department 
of Education, the Lakewood public schools 
and the Educational Research Council of 
America have developed curricula to meet the 
problems of frustration and aggression. The 
units help students to understand themselves 
and to learn the attitudes and behaviors that 
are necessary in order to channel aggressive 
energy into positive actions. 

The curricula, which center on the causal 
approach to human behavior, help; young 
people deal with: 



With the increase in student protest, van- 
dalism, and violence, schools are looking at 
how well they help students develop skills to 
cope with frustration. 



How behavior develops 

Available alternative actions for solving 

personal problems 

The short- and long-range consequences of 
those alternatives 



The positive approach to ithe study of 
behavior and aggression is appropriate for all 
students. The curricula, being flexible, can be 
adapted to students' needs in a variety of 
school settings. 
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Dealing with Causes of Behavior; the 
elementary curriculum, is available in two 
editions — one for the primary grades: (1-3) 
and one for the' intermediate (4-5); ; The pri^^^ 
mary curriculum offersr one book, a Teacher- 
Manual, which contains units -von Feelings, • 
Needs, Actions, Frustratipn, Anger,- and 
Harmful Actions: The intermediate offers two 
books — a Teacher Manual and a Student ::^^|.;%^^^ 
Book, both - of which' contain:, units on- rO^^'V^^^^^ 
Behavior; Fears and ^Security; Friendship, rl;^;:i:^>;v^^^ 
Love, and Belongmg; , Self-Worth; '^Anger; 
Aggressive Behavior; Behavior toward People 
pd Property; and Making. Changes. / rl'^^ 



"Dealing With\ Causes of Behavior deserves , 
particular : attention because : of ^ .itsr - firm * 
theoretical, basis , and Jhe range of JestedC^^i.^ 
teaching activities incorporated iri it.**^\, ..../if/; 1^- ^; 
Dr. Alexander Frazier ' / .;;:V-./ .!:r i:;' 
,/ ■ Professor of Early and '^^'J^'lliS'^:^^ 

Middle Childhood Edu^ 
. : : the Ohio State,. University \ . ) ./ V^^':^^^^^ 

■ : 




MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Dealing with Aggressive Behavior, the middle 
school-junior high curriculum, gives students 
the information and learning experiences they 
need to make constructive decisions when 
they are faced with situations that could lead 
to aggressive actions. The curriculum includes 
units on Behavior and Aggression, Youth in 
Confrontation, Vandalism, Protest, and V/hy 
Violence? Both tlie Teacher Manual and the 
Student Book are adaptable to the needs of 
inner-city, suburban, and rural students. 



Dealing With Aggressive Behavior seems well 
conceived. The things you ask the students to^ 
complete strike me as having high interest and 
involvement. I congratulate you on a break 
-through in the area of affective curriculum.'' 

Dr. Sidney B. Simon 

Professor of Humanistic Education 

University of Massachusetts 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



The New Model Me, ; the ^ W 
curriculum, aims to help students and 
teachers look at the underlying causes of 
behavior, to understand the consequences of 
behavior, and to select viable alternatives to- 
nonconstructive behavior. The Teacher 
Manual and the Student Book, which are 
designed: to promote high-level interaction < 
among students, can be integrated easily into 
any subject area. There are units oh Behavior,: 
Controls, Real Self, Values^ Response^ and : 
Change. 



*^The New Model Me represents a constructive 
response to contemporary personal and social 
j^eds that: can: no longer without 
seriom consequences fory^ 
: the world in which we all must live. " 
Dr. Marvin R. Roller ^ ^ 

Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Kent State University 
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"The most important innovative outcome of 
this project is a curriculum, with related 
materials, for helping pupils from first grade 
through high school understand and deal with 
the causal factors in human behavior. It rates 
especially high on exportability. The basis of 
the rating is that these materials and activities 
are founded upon the basic needs of all 
human beings whether young or old. Further, 
they can be adopted for use elsewhere at 
relatively small cost in either dollars or staff 
time and effort. 

U. S. Office of Education 

Validation Team Report 

February, J 973 } 

"\ 



For More Information 

Title III Project 
Lakewood Public Schools 

1470 Warren Road 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
216/579-4267 

OR 

Psychology Department 
ERC 

Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
216/696-8222 
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A Curriculum 
To Help Students 

Deal With 
Frustration And 
Aggression 

is now available from: 



Grades 1-3 
Grades 4-5 
Grades 4-5 

Middle School 
Junior Higfi 

Middle School 
Junior High 

High School 
High School 



Order Department 
Educational Research Coiinci! of An>erica 
Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
216-G96-8222 



TcacJiers* Marjua! 
Teachers* Manual 
Student E^ok 

Tea*chers' Manual 

Student Book 

Teachers* Mariual 
Student Book 



Dealing With Causes of Cchnvior 
Dealing With Causes of Behavior 
Dealing With Causes of Behavior 

Dealing with Aggressive Behavior 

Dealing v/ith Aggressive Behavior 



$1.80 
$1.40 
$ .65 

$2,55 

$ .85 



The New Model Me 
The New Model Me 



Now in Prototype pdHion. The 
first priniod edition mny be 
availahje m September 1973. 



For n^ore information about .any level of the curriculum, contact: 

Psychology Department 
Educational Research Council of America 
Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
216-696-8222 



OR 



Title III Project 
Lakewood Public Schools 
1470 Warren Road 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 



